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The Youth Problem and Leisure® 


By L. D. COFFMAN 


RECENT study of the American Youth Commission 
A eereais that last year there were in this country about 

3,400,000 young persons between the ages of 16 and 
24 who were out of work and not in school; they constitute 
nearly one-third of the total unemployment problem. The 
number of unemployed young people is greater in the urban 
centers than in the rural communities, and it is also greater in 
the poorer than in the richer regions of the country. A care- 
ful study of over 13,000 youth in Maryland by the American 
Youth Commission shows that the so-called youth problem 
resolves itself almost entirely into a desire for work at decent 
wages under conditions that offer an opportunity for advance- 
ment and for matrimony. 

Many new agencies have been established to help youth. 
Some of these are of a voluntary nature, others are govern- 
mental. More and more state and federal governments have 
been assuming a share of the responsibility for aiding young 
people. The activities of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the National Youth Administration, the Civilian Works Ad- 


*Eprror’s Note: Shortly before his death President L. D. Coffman was work- 
ing upon his biennial report. The following section from it was sent to THE 
EDUCATIONAL Recorp by Dean Malcolm M. Willey in order that the members of 
the Council, appreciating President Coffman’s service to the Council, might have 
this opportunity to read the product of some of his last thinking concerning 
the problems of youth. 


a 
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ministration, and work projects under the Works Progress 
Administration are illustrations in point. Many of the pro- 
grams thus far evolved to assist youth have been, or were as- 
sumed to be, emergency programs. They have been developed 
to meet abnormal situations. In most instances there was lit- 
tle or no time for thought or planning. An immediate condi- 
tion had to be faced; there was no opportunity to look far 
ahead and to shape plans today in terms of tomorrow. 

But there is now need for stock taking. No one man can 
say with certainty what the effect of the depression policies 
has been. No one can say with certainty in what form any of 
the agencies dealing with youth should be continued. 

The method which democratic peoples have used in the 
past to solve the unemployment problems of youth has been 
to send them to school, and that method, of course, has been 
used extensively in recent years. Schools are crowded with 
students; not merely the secondary schools, but the colleges 
and the universities and their evening and extension classes 
have greatly increased registrations. 

Nevertheless, with all of the generous help the government 
has given and with the expansion of our educational programs, 
the youth problem still seems as acute as it was five years ago. 
We do not know how to bridge the gap between school and 
employment; indeed, we do not know what employment is 
needed, nor where. Authentic information concerning indus- 
trial needs is lacking. We do know that many trades and 
occupations have all but disappeared or are disappearing and 
that new ones are coming into existence, but just which ones 
are disappearing and which ones are being created is by no 
means clear. The leaders in the fields of vocational guidance 
and vocational training therefore are at a loss to know how to 
proceed in meeting the problems that face them. 

The history of the unemployed youth of the Maryland 
study indicated that most young people secure temporary em- 
ployment. They get jobs that pay ten or twelve or fourteen 
dollars a week. Often they are employed only two or three 
days a week. Such employment conditions make it impossible 
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for them to earn enough to continue their schooling or for 
them to marry and establish homes of their own. Much of the 
so-called discontent of young people is directly traceable to 
their economic uncertainty. 

It is said, and probably with truth, that we shall have a 
permanent unemployment problem in this country. It is also 
true that our population is getting older. There are more 
fifty and sixty-year-old persons with each census and the birth 
rate is steadily declining. In a comparatively few years we 
shall, in the United States, have a stationary population. 
These facts present a dilemma. On the one hand the average 
age of entering employment is increasing (it is now about 18) 
and on the other, the length of industrial life is decreasing— 
and all along the line there are the uncertainties of employ- 
ment. It appears that the normal desire of men to work is 
being crushed between relentless social forces, the control of 
which is still in some distant future. 

National surveys of vocational changes, the maintenance of 
national and state and community vocational clinics, and the 
establishment of vocational schools on an experimental basis 
at least, would help in relieving the situation somewhat. But 
until young people can be put to work, not sent to school or 
placed in a training camp, they will be unsatisfied and un- 
happy, their condition will be unstable, and the youth problem 
from their point of view will be unsolved. 

For many years there has been much talk concerning the 
importance of leisure, and it is true that for most men and 
women the amount of leisure has increased. Recreational and 
quasi-educational programs have been launched and fostered 
to enable men to utilize their leisure time more effectively. 
There has been an extension of library facilities, community 
programs have been organized, parks and playgrounds have 
been expanded, radio programs have been prepared, and in 
countless ways the attempt has been made to make the free 
time of the people of more value tothem. The use of leisure 
to promote one’s own growth and through this to promote 
the improvement of the community is one of the fine aspira- 
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tions of a democratic people. Granting all of this, and com- 
mending the efforts that are expended to further a more ade- 
quate use of leisure, as one looks back over the past few years 
he cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that there are 
two kinds of leisure. There is first the leisure that comes to 
employed men and women and their families through the nor- 
mal reduction of the working day and the gradual extension 
of vacation time. Unfortunately there is the second type of 
leisure—forced upon men and women by the play of those 
social forces to which I have already referred. This is the 
unwanted leisure of unemployment and partial employment. 
This is the leisure that is associated with crime and social 
discontent. 

It is not difficult to deal with leisure of the first type. Citi- 
zens who are secure in their jobs quickly learn to utilize the 
opportunities that surround them, and in this country they 
have utilized the facilities of recreational programs as do no 
other people on earth. It is enforced leisure that, like the an- 
cient virtues, tends to become a menace through overindul- 
gence. Recreational programs may serve a purpose with the 
unemployed of all ages, but they offer no permanent solution 
to the fundamental problems that we are confronting. In all 
our zeal to further them, this fact is sometimes overlooked. 

The point to which I am moving is this: Men like to earn 
for themselves the things of life that bring them satisfaction. 
They like to provide the furnishings for their homes, the 
clothes for themselves and their families, the foods for their 
table; and they like to provide, too, for more than the mere 
subsistence needs. Men like to buy pictures for their walls, 
flowers for their gardens, wholesome amusement, and a list 
of other items and services that every reader can extend in- 
definitely from his own experience. Men do not want these 
things given to them; they want to participate in acquiring 
them. Young people are no exception to this universal prin- 
ciple; they, too, want above all else the opportunity to work, 
to the end that from the income of their labors they may ac- 
quire those things that contribute to the enjoyment of life. 
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I do not mean to imply that there should be fewer parks, 
fewer libraries, fewer orchestras and concerts, and less oppor- 
tunity for recreation. What I am saying is that if the report 
of the American Youth Commission is to be accepted and be- 
lieved, the youth of this country want the chance, through 
work, to help pay for these things and these services by exer- 
cising their own earning capacity. The youth problem is still 
essentially and fundamentally a work problem. Education 
and work, out of which develop the sound utilization of leis- 
ure, are the twin stepping-stones to the kind of life most peo- 
ple, and especially young people, want to lead. 











Lotus Delta Coffman: Educational 
Statesman, 1875-1938 


By MALCOLM M. WILLEY 


OTUS DELTA COFFMAN was inaugurated as the 
L fifth president of the University of Minnesota on May 
13, 1921. For nearly two decades he provided the 
leadership that built upon the traditions transmitted to him 
by Folwell, Northrop, Vincent, and Burton, and carried the 
University to the place of eminence it occupied at the time of 
his death on September 22, 1938. “The history of public edu- 
cation in America is a story of achievement.”” These were the 
opening words of his inaugural address. How fittingly they 
may now be paraphrased: ‘The history of the University of 
Minnesota during the presidency of Lotus Delta Coffman is a 
story of achievement.’’ How impressive that history is, and 
how great was the achievement, will undoubtedly be recounted 
in detail at the time when a full-length biography is prepared. 
Yet those who knew him, worked with him, and came to ap- 
preciate the qualities of his mind and the depth of his friend- 
ship, have no doubts concerning his greatness. It was just 
such a group of colleagues—members of the Committee on 
Problems and Plans in Education of the American Council on 
Education, on which he was serving at the time of his death— 
who said of him in formal resolution: 


We prize the memory of his fine fellowship that enlivened discussion, 
of his quick insight that saw greater and lesser values in their true per- 
spective, of his imaginative thinking that lifted deliberation to high 
levels of achievement, of his ready counsel that pointed the way to wise 
procedures. 

His faith in American education strengthens the work of this com- 
mittee; his talents given to American education will continue to enrich 
us as individuals. 
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These words of sorrow and tribute have added significance 
coming as they do from professional associates and friends in 
an educational group with which President Coffman had been 
intimately connected for many years. From the time of its 
establishment in 1918, President Coffman took an active part 
in the affairs of the American Council on Education. He com- 
pleted the unexpired term of David Kinley, chairman of the 
Council for the academic year 1921-22, and was elected chair- 
man in 1922-23 and in 1935-36. Since 1930 he had been on 
the important Problems and Plans Committee. He was also 
a most valued member of the Council’s American Youth Com- 
mission. Profound as is the loss to the Council in President 
Coffman’s death, a loss of similar magnitude is experienced by 
the fifty or more other organizations in which he also held 
membership. They, too, came to rely upon him as an unfail- 
ing source of sound advice and constructive guidance. 

What were the characteristics that gave him such power 
and influence? Wherein was the source of the energy that 
enabled him to give full leadership to his own University 
of Minnesota and leadership to educational development 
throughout the country as well? There is a compelling tend- 
ency in seeking an answer to these questions to turn to the 
writings of the man himself and from them to cull those lucid, 
quotable passages that reveal the inner workings of his fertile 
mind. In those writings there is embodied a faith that was 
his constant motivation—a faith in education as a means of 
achieving the democratic way of life. Men do live by faith, 
and through faith achieve great works. The life of Lotus 
Delta Coffman is a shining example of this truth. It was char- 
acterized by a singleness of purpose, founded on his faith in 
democracy, and all that he thought and did had reference to 
his profound conviction that a good life was possible for all 
people if they would but achieve it. The school at all its levels 
was merely society’s agency for helping them achieve it. 

The philosophy of today points to a system of state-supported public 


education, beginning with the lowest primary grade and extending to 
the senior year of the university, open equally to all who are competent 
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to profit by it. This philosophy is the foundation rock upon which the 
entire superstructure of our democratic society is built. Destroy it, 
and democracy will fall. Cling to it, and democracy will survive. 


This was the dominant theme of the inaugural address; it is 
the concept in terms of which he formulated and carried into 
action his educational policies. His interest in the problems 
of youth, his far-sightedness with respect to adult education, 
his stress upon the popularization of knowledge, his concern 
over the attempts of minority groups to exert controls upon 
the colleges and universities, his emphasis upon the improve- 
ment of education whether through self-study by the single in- 
stitution, or through self-study by a group of regional institu- 
tions—all of these, no matter how he may have stressed them 
upon any particular occasion—were subordinate to the funda- 
mental idea that was President Coffman’s educational lode 
star. 

This faith in democracy was not in political democracy 
alone. It was more inclusive and embraced a vital conception 
of economic and social democracy as well. Education, to be 
sure, should contribute to the making of good citizens, even 
good voters. President Coffman often recited the incident 
involving an attorney who said to him: “Mr. Coffman, civil- 
ization has been ruined by education. Do you suppose you 
can make people competent to vote on public questions by giv- 
ing them an education?’ His answer was: “I know of no 
other way.” But good citizenship in President Coffman’s 
mind went far beyond this. Good citizenship and the good 
life were, as he saw it, one and the same. Education, by con- 
tributing to the one, contributed inevitably to the other. 

It was this broad conception of education that led to Presi- 
dent Coffman’s emphasis upon “the whole man.” Men vote, 
but men also work and play. Education must make them bet- 
ter workers, better able to enjoy their leisure. From this con- 
viction came his unwillingness to accept the full implications 
of the educational philosophy found in the writings of Flex- 
ner and Hutchins. It was after reading Flexner that he wrote: 
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New studies have come in because new needs have arisen, and old 
ones have disappeared when old needs have become obsolete. Univer- 
sities will teach what the people want. A university that fits for noth- 
ing, that lays only broad bases with no objectives in view, that has no 
ideal but that of understanding and interpreting knowledge, searching 
for truth, and training others who are to understand and interpret 
knowledge and search for truth, will, I am sorry to say, find it rather 
hard sledding in this practical world of ours. . . . Universities, certainly 
state universities, are not merely places for the living of an intellectual 
life; they are definitely designed and maintained to train practitioners 
for higher levels of service. 


Out of this belief that men should be trained for higher 
levels of service—to the end that they might better serve 
their communities and their states—emerged, among others, 
the plan that grew into the University of Minnesota Center 
for Continuation Study. This was one of President Coffman's 
unique contributions to higher education. 

Having thought thus about the “practical things of life’— 
the earning of a living—President Coffman could go on to say: 


No nation ever attains immortality by pursuing the material things 
of life. Through politics, money and force of arms it may rule the 
earth, but in its strength lies its greatest danger. It is not through 
weakness but through misused strength that nations perish. [How ap- 
plicable in 1938 are these words of 1932!] The historian looks behind 
the glory and glitter of war, the pomp and ceremony of political pres- 
tige, and the power of money for the thing that makes nations truly 
great. He finds it in the imponderables of life as expressed in religion, 
poetry, architecture, fine arts, literature. A nation that exalts and dig- 
nifies the higher things of the mind and spirit builds for itself a more 
permanent place in the esteem of men than a nation that exalts the ma- 
terial things of life. 


While none will fail to appreciate the importance in Presi- 
dent Coffman’s life of his democratic faith, there will be those 
who do not fully understand how much the “‘imponderables of 
life’ meant to him. The rigor of his analytical powers, and 
the relentlessness with which he could tear apart shoddy edu- 
cational panaceas, perhaps led many to overlook or fail to 
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perceive this other all-important facet of President Coffman’s 
personality. Although as a young man he himself did not 
have many of the advantages that contribute to this enrich- 
ment of life, he wanted others to have. All of this is revealed, 
almost naively, yet with an impressive simplicity, in a letter 
written four years before his death to a friend and colleague, 
in which he outlines ‘“‘a dream.” 


This is a dream of long standing on my part. It dates back to my 
boyhood experiences. I was born and reared in a country community 
in southern Indiana where there was no music, no art, and little cul- 
ture. I had almost no opportunities for seeing or hearing any of the 
great musicians of the world; I saw none of the great paintings of the 
world; no great works of art of any kind; music was confined to the 
singing of gospel hymns, and a knowledge of painting to an occasional 
reprint or a crude sketch. As time passed, I realized that something 
was lacking in the scheme of education. 

When I became superintendent of schools in the town in which I was 
born I set out to remedy the matter so far as I could, not merely for my 
own benefit and that of the community but more especially for that of 
the children in the public schools. I rented art exhibits and brought 
them to the town. It is true all of the pictures were copies; but a copy 
is better than nothing. I organized a music and lecture course. Al- 
though we were not able to engage any of the truly great musicians, 
we were able to bring some who were better than the best we had living 
in the town. From that time until this I have been interested—quietly 
and in my own way—in cultivating an appreciation in the various fields 
of art. 

An opportunity came to me nearly fifteen years ago when I became 
President of the University of Minnesota, to do something more dis- 
tinctive along this line. We built a building—not a very large one but 
a very satisfactory one—for the Department of Music. We located in 
this building a good . . . Department of Music. In the course of time 
we built an auditorium which is easily the best auditorium associated 
with any university in America. We brought to this auditorium dis- 
tinguished artists of the world. After a while we induced the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra to transfer all of its concerts to the univer- 
sity campus. Great public concerts are given nearly every Friday eve- 
ning during the winter months. On Thursday afternoons we bring 
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groups of school children, 5,000 at a time, to the campus to hear the 
orchestra. As a means of stimulating interest of children to participate 
in music as well as to listen, we have a plan whereby boys and girls 
from high school orchestras actually sit with the regular symphony mem- 
bers and play with the musicians at these children’s concerts. On Sun- 
day afternoons we have a popular concert for which a very small fee is 
charged. In addition to the orchestra, we have in the auditorium a 
most excellent pipe organ, easily the best I think, between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. We have occasional concerts on the organ. 

I get a certain sense of exhilaration from the contemplation of these 
things. One might say that the dream has been realized. It has to a 
certain extent; not fully, by any means .... 

It must be obvious that we are entering a new social era in America, 
an era in which there will be more, rather than less, leisure. There 
rests upon those who are interested in preserving and in advancing 
civilization the responsibility of doing something more than opening the 
saloons and the beer halls. Other agencies must be established and main- 
tained, agencies that will appeal to the higher motives and higher ideals 
of the masses. Some of these agencies should be set up and maintained 
at institutions of learning. I would have every student at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and every individual in this community exposed as 
frequently as possible to the things that make life worth living, to the 
cultural inheritances of the race. I would send our students away from 
the University as unconscious missionaries for a better civilization. 
There is need for new values to sustain the morale of individuals in the 
days ahead. The arts are a source for such values, and I want this 
University to play a leading part in instilling them. 


There was no fear in the mind of President Coffman that 
a broad, cultural education would result in the growth of a 
class of men and women who would be unwilling to turn their 
hands to the task of everyday living. “I believe that the edu- 
cated person will do his share of the work of the world and 
that he will do it better because he has an education. The 
fact that he has an education will not mean he will not love to 
farm, to build houses, to work in the mines, the shops or 
the factories. We need more educated persons doing these 
things.” And these words should also be compared with 
President Coffman’s discussion of work and leisure that ap- 
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pears on pages 5-9 of this present issue of THE EDUCATIONAL 
Recorp. These observations were among the last he put on 
paper. 

The reference to his youth, in the letter previously quoted, 
brings out one further quality of President Coffman’s mind 
that has much to do with the sound perspective of his educa- 
tional pronouncements. In his own life he spanned two eras. 
Yet he possessed the intellectual flexibility that permitted a 
relatively easy transition. Unquestionably it was the fact that 
his own years of activity coincided with a period of unprece- 
dented social change that impressed upon him the need for em- 
phasizing the dynamic rather than the static aspects of educa- 
tion. To him, universities “are not museums for preserving 
culture—although the maintenance of institutions for this pur- 
pose is not unworthy; rather, they come into existence to train 
successive generations of youth for the work of a new day.” 
His eyes, then—and his thoughts as well—were upon the fu- 
ture and upon the part that education might play in shap- 
ing it. 

From the memory of those who knew him best and most 
closely, there emerges the picture of a man who was a prac- 
tical administrator of a great university, an educational leader 
whose crowning achievement is the institution of which he was 
the head for eighteen years—but more than this, the picture 
of an educational statesman whose power and impressive ac- 
complishment came from his faith that men could lead good 
lives if they were shown the way. The schools; and especially 
the universities and colleges, by instruction, by research, and 
by participation in the life of the areas they served, were to 
him the instrumentalities through which the truly democratic 
life might be achieved. It was for these ideas and ideals that 
Lotus Delta Coffman stood. It was his devotion to them that 
drove him to tireless exertion. It was the fervor they en- 
gendered that made of him an educational prophet to whom, 
even in his own land, men were eager to listen. 

President Coffman phrased his own epitaph when he said: 
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Let those who wish to be political and industrial leaders receive the 
support they deserve. As for me, I should prefer to be known in the 
years to come as one who stood in these days for strengthening rather 
than weakening education; as one who helped to modify and adjust it 
to meet the demands of new problems and to prepare for a new day; 
as one who has not discarded the great tradition of America that uni- 
versal education is essential to public welfare and that a highly edu- 
cated leadership is basic to human progress. 


The enduring monument to the memory of any great man is 
not made of stone, for stones disintegrate and crumble away. 
A lasting monument is built of ideas, since good ideas never 
die, but are passed on, through education, from generation to 
generation. So it will be with respect to Lotus Delta Coffman. 
It is perhaps fitting, therefore, that in concluding this all too 
inadequate tribute to a friend and close associate, there should 
be appended the hitherto unassembled bibliography of Presi- 
dent Coffman’s publications covering the years of his presi- 
dency. Here will be found the truly enduring materials with 
which to build the monument that will perpetuate his name. 
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Who Should Control Our Institutions 
of Higher Education?” 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


N THE United States, contrary to the situation in most 
foreign countries, those who drew up the federal Constitu- 
tion did not choose to confer on the central government 

authority in education. Hence in this important realm of public 
life authority was reserved to the states. The states in turn 
quickly conferred upon the local communities or privately 
controlled corporations responsibility for the conduct and 
support of the schools. The charters of existing colleges, with 
their extensive powers, were also recognized. 

Behind this localization of the control and support of educa- 
tion lurked not so much a desire on the part of the states to 
escape the responsibility for the financial support of schools 
and colleges as the intense conviction of the people, nurtured 
in decades of bitter experience, that education was so much of 
a personal affair, including its relation to religion, as to make 
it highly desirable to keep the control and support of educa- 
tion close at home. Indeed, to our forefathers the opportunity 
to educate one’s self as he chose seemed to be an essential 
attribute of liberty itself, for which ideal many had endured 
trials and hardship from Plymouth Rock through the Revo- 
lution. 

It is only, therefore, as we recall the depth of this intense 
desire for personal liberty which dominated the founding 
fathers that we can understand the impassioned plea of Daniel 
Webster when the state of New Hampshire attempted to in- 
terfere in the conduct and government of Dartmouth College. 


He said: 


* Read before the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nov. 16, 1938. 
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It will be a dangerous, a most dangerous experiment to hold colleges 
subject to the rise and fall of popular parties, and the fluctuation of 
political opinions. Benefactors will have no certainty of effecting the 
object of their bounty; and learned men will be deterred from devoting 
themselves to the service of such institutions, from the precarious title 
of their offices. Colleges and halls will be deserted by all better spirits, 
and become a theater for the contentions of politics. Party and faction 
will be cherished in the places consecrated to piety and learning. 

So thundered Daniel Webster in his concluding argument 
before the United States Supreme Court in the famous Dart- 
mouth College case nearly 120 years ago. The argument made 
a deep impression on the court. In the discussion the Chief 
Justice, John Marshall, declared that 


no man ever did or will found a college, believing at the time that an 
act of incorporation constitutes no security for the institution ; believing 
that it is immediately to be deemed a public institution whose funds are 
to be governed and applied, not by the will of the donor, but by the will 
of the legislature. All such gifts are made in the pleasing, perhaps 
delusive hope, that the charity will flow forever in the channel which 


+ 


the givers have worked out for it. 


Remembering the sentimental appeal for liberty of teaching 
that went with the founding of each of the Colonial colleges 
by the several religious denominations and the deep emotions 
that were stirred by the issue of freedom which seemed to be 
at stake in the Dartmouth College decision a century and 
more ago, it is difficult to resist vigorous applause for every 
effort at self-determination and self-government in our colleges 
and universities. 

Yet a proper sense of candor compels one to admit that 
often a complacency stealthily invades colleges and universities 
as well as other social institutions. Like old men they some- 
times grow drowsy and go to sleep. They lose contact with 
their constituency. The world moves on leaving them figura- 
tively rubbing their eyes and wondering why the surroundings 
are so strange and quiet. There has never yet been an un- 
checked concentration of authority in any social enterprise, 


including a college or university, which did not lead sooner or 
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later to a lack of appreciation of public needs and a failure 
to discern the wise course of action to meet them. 

While, therefore, the Dartmouth College decision seemed 
to many at the time a veritable rock of educational liberty, 
it also served to warn the rising tide of democratic sentiment 
in America that if it wished to make higher education serve its 
purpose it must find new ways for public opinion to express 
itself effectively. Hence states began to restrict the liberties 
given to individual colleges in charters. In other instances the 
state constitution specifically reserved the right to amend or 
modify the powers which might be exercised by colleges 
founded thereafter. When the Berea College case came up 
for decision eighty years later, the courts made a very different 
disposition of the matter. The authority of the people of Ken- 
tucky, through their state government, to regulate the affairs 
of the college was vindicated. 

Finally, and much more important, the movement beginning 
with the establishment of the state universities and going on 
to the land-grant colleges, to the state teachers colleges, and 
to the public junior colleges, is a clear and certain declaration 
by the people of the extensive interest which they have in the 
conduct of higher education as well as in other phases of so- 
cial life. 

While, therefore, we may still accept it as a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that many colleges through the Dartmouth College 
decision were guaranteed their freedom from interference, 
there can be no doubt that the social philosophy behind the 
much less heralded Berea College case is equally, if not more, 
representative of the present temperament of the American 
people than that so ably set forth by Daniel Webster more 
than a century ago. 

Indeed, no matter how old the charter of a college is, nor 
what the character of its foundation may be, it is no more pos- 
sible for it to live in “splendid isolation” than it is for a coun- 
try or an individual to do so. Changes in national economic 
circumstances and modifications of popular social philosophy 
play an unending tattoo on all social institutions, including 
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our colleges and universities. Ultimately upon every one of 
them public opinion leaves an indelible impression; and each 
goes about the business of responding to it—some sooner, 
some later. Within the last century and a quarter higher 
education has come to be regarded as one of the clearest illus- 
trations of collective responsibility. In a modern democracy, 
therefore, one must accept a large amount of social control in 
all forms of higher education. Indeed in discussing the age- 
long question as to who shall control our colleges and universi- 
ties it is well to keep in mind the fact that in the long run, 
whatever in the way of facilities in higher education the people 
through statutes, acts of incorporation, or constitutional pro- 
visions authorize or establish, the people may and will at times 
modify or abolish. —The manner in which the people exercise 
this control and the degree of wisdom exhibited may vary 
greatly but it is none the less real and important. 

The ordinary method which the American people use for 
the expression of their opinion in higher education, as well as 
on all other matters of common concern, is the law. Year 
after year state legislative mills composed of the elected agents 
of the people grind out volumes of laws, among which one 
sometimes finds direct regulations not always in line with the 
desires of educational administrators as, for example, in the 
increasing centralization of the administration of public higher 
education within the states. 

In most instances, however, even with the state institutions, 
state legislatures exercise indirectly their control over the con- 
duct of institutions of higher education. It is indeed an inter- 
esting paradox that while the people, through their constitu- 
tional authorities, are unwilling to interfere with the processes 
and teaching of higher educational institutions which they 
themselves have authorized or established by charter or law, 
they may and often do refuse to accept their product. 

I refer, of course, to the numerous requirements set down 
in laws and regulations defining not only the quality and char- 
acter of knowledge which one must have to practice a profes- 
sion such as medicine, engineering, or teaching, but also the 
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kind of a college or university in which he must secure his 
training. Thus the regulation of higher educational institu- 
tions, both public and private, in which the people refuse to 
engage directly, is accomplished almost as certainly and com- 
pletely by the indirect method of regulating the quality of the 
training of those who may enter the various professions as if 
it had been directly. Moreover in some of these matters state 
legislatures have been wiser than college administrators and 
boards of trustees combined. State legislatures as a means of 
expressing public opinion about the conduct of higher educa- 
tion are not, therefore, a complete failure. Certainly they 
have not been guilty of all the apprehensions of Daniel 
Webster. 

Up to this point I have endeavored to show that colleges 
and universities are organizations established by society for a 
social purpose and that no matter how much legal liberty they 
may enjoy they must and should, just as in the case of other 
social institutions, be subjected constantly to scrutiny, criticism, 
and even regulation which helps powerfully to keep them 
abreast of changing social needs. 

Now let us view the matter of control in higher education 
from another angle. As any traveller knows, the same moun- 
tain looks very different to various people, depending on the 
particular direction from which it is being seen. So it is rela- 
tive to the control of institutions of higher education. It is 
therefore no contradition of what I have been saying nor any- 
thing different from what may be found in other aspects of 
modern democratic society if I remind you that, notwithstand- 
ing the extensive amount of control over universities and 
colleges now being exercised by society, it still remains true 
that the people are willing and anxious to leave to these in- 
stitutions themselves a very large measure of self-government. 
They believe indeed that their own ends, as well as the welfare 
of the institutions, will in the long run be best served by this 
delegation of authority. 

The constituent elements concerned with the conduct of an 
individual institution are the governing board, the president 
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and other executive officers, the faculty, and the students. I do 
not propose in this paper to discuss the relative merits and 
effectiveness of each of these elements in the government of a 
college or university, partly because it would take too long, 
partly because it has already been done ad infinitum, and partly 
because I think I can summarize the whole business by saying 
that each and all of them have been very disappointing as for- 
mulators and developers of educational policy, which, after all, 
is about all there is of any consequence in the government of 
an institution. 

If you are inclined to doubt such a strong assertion I beg of 
you to recall a few well-known facts. First, the students. ‘They 
flock into our higher institutions, many of them of mediocre 
ability and training, to attain a social as well as an educational 
end. Inevitably the institution is keyed to the interests and 
intellectual level of its students. Second, the faculty dispenses 
knowledge but neglects education and the formulation of 
educational policy. Third, the president spends the major part 
of his time, perhaps perforce, on securing gifts and appropria- 
tions with all too little time for the consideration of major 
educational problems facing the institution. And, fourth, the 
governing board, composed of busy men, often fails to see the 
implications of modern social life for the program of the 
university, especially if faculty and presidential leadership is 
lacking. 

I am attempting to bring out the point, without having 
the opportunity to prove it in detail, that taking the colleges 
and universities as a total group from one end of the country 
to the other, their grasp on their function in modern life, their 
resources, their personnel, and the internal educational pro- 
gram have been so limited, so inadequate, so low in average, 
if you will, as to become a source of tremendous concern to all 
better spirits within the institutions themselves. 

In certain instances the inferior status of a professional 
school engaged in the preparation of low-grade practitioners 
may even constitute a distinct menace to public health, safety, 
or welfare. You are all familiar with the examples. A poorly 
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prepared doctor operates on a patient under disgraceful cir- 
cumstances and the patient dies. An engineer without ade- 
quate training builds a theater, the roof of which cannot with- 
stand the strain of a two-foot snow. It caves in and a hundred 
people are killed. Less dramatic, but none the less important, 
a social worker without adequate knowledge of her complex 
task deals with a delinquent boy unwisely and in effect con- 
tributes to his future criminal career. At once, in each in- 
stance, there is an insistent demand both among educators and 
even the lay public that those institutions which are in a posi- 
tion to prepare doctors, engineers, and social workers properly 
be publicly identified for the guidance and protection of inter- 
ested parents, prospective students, and the general public, 
thus putting pressure upon the others to increase their facili- 
ties and improve their product or get out of business. 

Then there is the much larger number of instances where 
public health, safety, and welfare are less directly involved 
but where the level of educational attainment, notwithstand- 
ing the optimism of catalogs and other printed material, is 
known ina large proportion of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion to be no better than mediocre in quality. In numerous 
instances no one is more aware of the unfavorable situation 
than the many choice spirits in these institutions, who year 
after year work away at improving the quality of the institu- 
tion but are unable to make satisfactory progress against the 
heavy odds of one kind or another. 

Then there comes a pleasant rift in the ordinary routine of 
teaching or administrative duties, as the case may be, and the 
progressive-minded college president, dean, or professor goes 
off to the annual meeting of one of the almost innumerable 
organizations interested in various aspects of higher education. 
He gets acquainted with his associates and with leaders in 
similar work all over the country. He exchanges with them 
information and impressions concerning best ways of improv- 
ing the particular area of the higher educational program 
under consideration in that association. Then one day some 
capable member of the association, with a comprehensive 
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knowledge of the situation, takes the floor and reviews de- 
velopments to date. He points out that low-grade work still 
thrives in many institutions; he shows clearly that in some 
instances public health, safety, or welfare are involved; he 
paints a picture of college executives or governing boards in 
mediocre institutions who make only a feeble effort to improve 
conditions ; and ends up with a dramatic appeal concerning the 
unsuspecting parents who wish to send their daughter Mary 
to college but who have no way of distinguishing between two 
or more institutions whose quality may be as far apart as the 
poles. Then several members in the audience jump to their 
feet and put into words what is in everybody’s mind, ““My God, 
why don’t we do something about it ?”’ 

Then and there a new accrediting agency is born. 

An accrediting association is an educational organization 
composed largely if not exclusively of representatives from a 
particular field of higher education which, as a part of its pro- 
gram of promotion, believes that it can raise the general level 
of work in this area by setting certain minimum standards and 
publicly identifying those institutions which meet or exceed 
them. The movement began in such fields as medicine, was 
continued by certain regional associations and by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities largely in connection with liberal 
arts colleges, and has now spread to dentistry, pharmacy, en- 
gineering, social work, nursing, library training, theological 
education, law, and teacher education—indeed to every major 
field of higher education so far as I know except agriculture 
and home economics. How long it will be before these two 
aspects of higher education join in the parade will largely 
depend on the Land-Grant College Association. 

In every instance the purposes of these accrediting agencies 
are the same. By identifying publicly the better institutions 
they warn away prospective students from inferior and fraud- 
ulent ones. Pressure is brought to bear upon state licensing 
boards not to recognize the graduates of unaccredited institu- 
tions. As a result of consistent work and pressure over the 
years a considerable number of inferior institutions, notably in 
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medicine, have been compelled to go out of existence, while 
others bend every effort to meet the requirements for inclusion 
among the elect. 

It seems to me that there can be no doubt that the accredit- 
ing agencies have accomplished a great deal of good. They 
have helped to eliminate fraudulent and inferior institutions; 
they have held up the hands of state authorities in establishing 
higher standards for entrance into the professions; they have 
given to choice spirits in mediocre institutions a goal to work 
for and an urge to attain it; and they have assisted parents 
and prospective students in the intelligent selection of an in- 
stitution. 

And mind you this has all been done by a voluntary associa- 
tion of men and women usually, although not always, ex- 
clusively representing the institutions themselves, or perhaps 
I should say the better institutions. What these high-minded 
persons were unable to accomplish singlehanded within their 
own institutions and especially in the whole community of 
higher institutions, including many inferior ones, they have in 
large measure performed through joint association and action. 
It would seem to be a thoroughly justified and largely success- 
ful effort carried out with the best of intentions and in a 
democratic manner suitable to the genius of American life 
and education. 

With so commendable a record behind them it comes as a 
shock to realize that there is now something of a gathering 
storm of criticism against accrediting agencies. The crux of 
the matter lies in a growing appreciation of the fact that the 
control of higher educational institutions is gradually passing 
out of the hands of the constituted authorities into an increas- 
ing number of guilds of scholars and administrators. In most 
instances only the president knows how many of these organ- 
izations, in which individual professors of the institution itself 
may be active, are involved in the actual conduct of the insti- 
tution. They advise him and his administrative staff in no 
uncertain terms about the preparation of his faculty, the 
budget, the organization, buildings, library and laboratory 
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facilities, until he and his governing board find themselves 
giving little time to an independent consideration of major 
policies and a great deal of time in devising ways and means 
of meeting the demands of a variety of accrediting associa- 
tions. 

In the present welter of charge and countercharge con- 
cerning the degree to which the control of colleges and uni- 
versities is passing to these voluntary accrediting agencies it 
is a little difficult to maintain a thoroughly judicious attitude. 
In favor of the accrediting agencies it may well be remem- 
bered that governing boards, presidents, and faculties in many 
instances do not even yet exhibit a high degree of competence 
in the development of educational policy. They yield to popu- 
lar urge for larger and more comprehensive institutions, with- 
out a great deal of thought as to whether new activities can be 
adequately financed. In general, therefore, it is the institution 
with marginal major units which feels the pressure—and 
should feel it—from the accrediting agency not to attempt to 
do so many things without adequate planning and financial 
support. In other words, the best way for an institution to 
recover control of itself is to do such a good job in its chosen 
fields as to be well beyond the level of the minimum set by 
an accrediting agency. A superior institution will always have 
freedom and independence. An inferior one will always be 
subject to a variety of pressures and deserves to be. 

There is then every reason to think that there will be as 
much need for accrediting agencies in years to come as in 
days gone by. Indeed, if the recent growth in the number 
of accrediting agencies is any indication, it would seem as if 
we are only at the beginning of the movement. 

Hence it would seem as if the present dissatisfaction with 
accrediting agencies will be fruitless if it is spent in vague, 
sometimes violent, hopes that all accrediting agencies should 
be thrown out of the window bag and baggage. Rather it 
would seem to be wiser to make a serious attempt to improve 
the standards and procedures of these organizations—in other 
words to do away with those deficiencies and shortcomings 
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which always make their appearance sooner or later in con- 
nection with any important social or educational movement. 

With your permission, therefore, I propose to discuss 
briefly some of the more important ways in which it seems to 
me the accrediting process should be improved. 

First, the quantitative standards for improving colleges 
and universities used by most accrediting associations are now 
out of date and thoroughly unreliable. In discussing this 
statement I wish first of all to recognize the situation which 
led accrediting associations in the beginning to adopt the 
familiar quantitative type of standard. It was in part fear 
of subject matter control through examinations or otherwise 
which drove the accrediting associations to exercise their con- 
trol through a definition of the minimum external conditions 
under which colleges and universities might operate. They 
believed that they could in this way improve the quality of 
the educational process without breaking the great American 
tradition of freedom in teaching. 

There is another explanation of the situation which | 
believe to be purely psychological. Anyone who has ever 
attended a faculty meeting, or sat in the sessions of a state 
legislature, or gazed in awe at the operations of one of our 
accrediting agencies will not have to be reminded how instinc- 
tive it seems to be for well intentioned, presumably intelligent 
people to seek some panacea in the form of a rule or a law 
which will reduce to as near zero as possible the amount of 
thought and judgment necessary to the solution of each indi- 
vidual problem as it arises. The human mind is forever 
attempting to attain an abstract ideal or goal through a con- 
tinued process of fiddling with the attendant machinery. 

Nevertheless I am convinced that the time has now arrived 
when accrediting agencies should eliminate the old quantitative 
standards and go over completely to a qualitative evaluation 
of the process and product of higher institutions. Some years 
ago, as perhaps many of you know, the North Central Associ- 
ation decided to ascertain whether there was any validity in 
the old-type quantitative standard (endowment, 15 units of 
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admission, 120 semester hours, and the like) and if not 
whether qualitative criteria which were both dependable and 
feasible in the accrediting process could be substituted. Suffice 
it to say that at the end of a three-year period those who 
were in charge of the study reached the conclusion that there 
was not a single one of the old quantitative standards that 
could be validated against any of the qualitative measures 
which were applied to the institutions. It was a complete con- 
firmation of what most people had long suspected. Immedi- 
ately thereafter the old quantitative standards of the North 
Central Association were abolished outright and qualitative 
criteria substituted therefor. Any strong accrediting associa- 
tion can do the same thing and several of them have taken 
action in this direction. Unless all of the accrediting associa- 
tions respond to some such challenge as this I am convinced 
that they will gradually lose caste with the leaders of Ameri- 
can education. 

My second point is that the standards of the accrediting 
associations are minimum standards and little or nothing is 
done to stimulate constant improvement among the better 
universities and colleges. I am convinced that the period for 
policing colleges and universities is about over, or, to be a bit 
more accurate, it is steadily growing less important. I wonder 
if the time has not come in our accrediting associations when 
there is need for the doctor as well as the policeman. One has 
a very different attitude toward the policeman who knocks 
at the door than he has toward the doctor. The former comes 
to compel an individual to meet an arbitrary minimum stand- 
ard; the other to help him through education and advice. In 
other words, I believe that any accrediting association which 
fails to carry on a program of stimulation and improvement 
for the good and the best institutions, as well as to sit in 
judgment at the gates of the elect, will deserve to lose the 
interest of its better members. 

Third, each college or university, both those seeking accred- 
iting and those already accredited, should be permitted and 
required to select its own peculiar objectives. One of the chief 
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criticisms leveled at the accrediting associations is that they 
tend to standardize—to reduce to a uniform level or type of 
organization—a great variety of institutions whose indi- 
viduality ought to be protected and encouraged. Experience 
shows clearly that there is nothing more stimulating and 
profitable to an insitution than the intelligent selection and 
pursuit of its own objectives. Such procedures in higher insti- 
tutions should not only be encouraged; they should be required 
by every accrediting association. Such an attitude would go 
a long way toward removing justifiable criticism of present 
accrediting practices. 

Fourth, the accrediting associations should encourage and 
insist upon well-conceived experimentation with new and 
promising educational procedures within individual colleges 
and universities. We are living in a rapidly changing social 
and economic situation. Colleges and universities are faced 
with a legion of problems. Some of them are giving these 
matters serious attention. Others, perhaps a larger number, 
are asleep or at best only vaguely conscious of what is going 
on about them. An accrediting association cannot and should 
not attempt to tell an individual institution what its particular 
program should be, but it can and should expect individual 
institutions to carry on studies and experiments relative to its 
problems on the basis of which it may modify its program. 

Such liberty of experimentation has long been recognized 
as basic to progress in the sciences. It is just as necessary in 
the organization of instruction for students or any other edu- 
cational procedure, a fact which was thoroughly recognized in 
the excellent survey of medical education some years ago in 
the following words: 


The immediate need was to secure relief, if possible, from the re- 
straint and burden of external regulations, particularly those of the 
various state licensing bodies regulating the details of medical training, 
and to substitute experimentation in medical education. 


The request for freedom made by the commission in charge 
of the survey was granted. According to Samuel P. Capen, 
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a member of the commission, the response of the medical 
schools was immediate and widespread. ‘‘More extensive 
and fruitful experimentation,” said he, “has been carried on 
in the last seven years than in any previous period of similar 
length.” There is, as I see it, every reason why an accrediting 
agency should encourage as a permanent part of an institu- 
tion’s program such well conceived experimentation in educa- 
tional processes and procedures. 

Fifth, the tendency of the professional educational organ- 
izations engaged in the accrediting of these respective divisions 
of higher education to admit a considerable representation 
from the practicing profession into the accrediting process is 
of doubtful validity. I do not mean to say that the profession 
is not entitled to be heard through regular and constituted 
state authorities, but if its influence in the accrediting process 
is strong it may at once be accused of having ulterior motives 
or at least of being unfamiliar with the educational processes 
necessary to attain new goals in professional education. Cer- 
tainly just to the extent that its standards are set by the pro- 
fession, to that extent the representatives of the professional 
schools have lost the privilege of determining jointly what pro- 
cedures and processes in their classrooms and laboratories are 
most effective. Such a situation faces the professional schools 
of law, medicine, dentistry, and engineering at this moment. 

Sixth, and finally, there are getting to be altogether too 
many accrediting associations, and their demands on individual 
institutions, particularly the larger and more complex ones, 
are uneven and arbitrary according to the vagaries of the 
particular association concerned or the inspectors sent to visit 
them. First, it was the major divisions of an institution such 
as liberal arts, medicine, and law with which we were con- 
cerned in accrediting. [hen the smaller divisions, such as 
nursing, library science, journalism, social work, and the like, 
got busy. The engineers carried the segmentation process of 
accrediting one step further by passing on and listing curricula 
within the engineering colleges, and now the chemists, after 
two years of study, threaten to break out with standards and 
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procedures for accrediting the departments of chemistry. In 
fact, if | understand the situation correctly, that is exactly 
what is expected to happen at the next annual meeting of the 
American Chemical Society. We have only the departments 
of French, botany, physics, history, economics, mathematics, 
and their further segmentation into particular courses such as 
English literature, economic history, calculus, invertebrate 
zoology, money and banking, theory of light, and a few hun- 
dred other departments and courses to accredit in order to 
make life more interesting for harassed college presidents ! 

Each of these efforts has been begun with the laudable 
ambition of raising the quality of work within the divisions or 
departments concerned. Each wishes to protect itself against 
the encroachments of other divisions which have developed 
rapidly as a result possibly of the pressure exerted by an 
accrediting agency operating in that field. It reminds one of 
the stupid scramble in Europe to build up higher and higher 
tariff walls following the World War. In the end everybody 
suffered rather than benefited. 

So it is in our present accrediting situation. Frankly I do 
not believe that we should allow this development to go ahead 
unchecked and unquestioned. Many of you have doubtless 
already heard of the action of the National Association of 
State Universities, an action in which I[ understand the 
executive body of this association has concurred, in appoint- 
ing a committee whose business it will be in effect to 
accredit accrediting associations; in other words to determine 
what accrediting associations are deemed useful in the devel- 
opment of higher education and with which the member insti- 
tutions are advised to cooperate. The whole subject is a 
matter of far reaching implications which has also recently 
been considered by the American Council on Education. | 
cannot predict as yet, however, what action the Council may 
see fit to take. 

My friends, the whole accrediting movement is a chapter 
in the struggle for the control of our institutions of higher 
education. The Dartmouth College decision confirmed the 
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legal right of the early colleges to govern themselves. But it 
was also the signal for a rising democracy to take matters of 
higher education, as well as other social affairs, under its con- 
trol, a condition which was effected in part through setting 
up requirements for entering the professions and in part 
through the establishment of state and municipal institutions. 
The people are, however, loath to interfere much with the 
quality of the procedures and processes of colleges and uni- 
versities and hence there arose a demand for improving insti- 
tutions through the voluntary association of representatives 
of the better institutions, known as the accrediting agency. 
Just now their power and influence seems to be on the increase. 
Their power is challenged, however, and challenged in the 
very place it ought to be, namely, within the institutions them- 
selves. Once more the individual institutions are asking for 
freedom—this time from the requirements of a variety of 
associations. 

In this contest one cannot help but applaud, as in the Dart- 
mouth College case, the efforts of the higher institutions at 
self-determination, but it is to be remembered that over the 
long years ahead they will probably secure only that degree of 
individual freedom which comes from serving society well on 
the one hand and from exceeding the minimum qualifications 
that can reasonably be set by voluntary accrediting associa- 
tions on the other. The individual institution is in a race 
with public opinion on the one hand and the voluntary associa- 
tions of scholars onthe other. May the best one win! 











Developments in California High 
Schools 


By AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


NE of the chief developments in California high 
schools is variously called a ‘“‘core,”’ “basic,” or “social 
living” curriculum or course. A movement in this di- 
rection developed a half dozen years ago, largely as a reaction 
against highly specialized, highly departmentalized instruc- 
tion. Correlation and, later, integration were extensively dis- 
cussed. First steps in arranging the core or basic course oc- 
curred when English and the social studies were placed side 
by side, and such amalgamations and interrelations of subject 
matter as were possible were made. Music and art were soon 
added; occasionally, materials from the sciences, especially 
biology, were likewise employed. In several of the first or- 
ganizations, classes were combined, scheduled for two periods, 
and taught for the most part by the combined efforts of the 
English and social studies teachers. Teachers of music and 
art cooperated, usually by assuming responsibility for activi- 
ties based primarily upon their specialties. As the basic 
course developed, it was placed under one teacher who di- 
rected learning activities based upon English and social 
studies, and who continued to receive assistance from teachers 
of music and art. 

The topics found in world history, American history and 
civics, and problems of American democracy determined to a 
very considerable degree both the units and the order of units 
placed in the basic or core courses which were first organized. 
Chronological sequence of historical events was thus a deter- 
mining factor in the organization of the core or basic course, 
and it still wields heavy influence particularly in those schools 
where reorganizations have recently been effected. It is easily 
seen why this should be the case. It is also evident that any 
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other procedure is, in most schools, inadvisable, because the 
courses in English and social studies were already established. 
Improvement is, as a rule, best made when one begins with 
what he has rather than through wholesale substitutions. It 
is significant, however, that many schools are now finding the 
chronological order of the social studies inadequate to the 
purposes they have in mind. 

Core or basic courses have begun to show certain trends 
and similarities. In the first semester, orientation for incom- 
ing students has become an important feature. Union high 
schools, which are four-year institutions, usually draw their 
pupils from several and sometimes from many elementary 
schools. Committees are set up which work out arrange- 
ments for contacting and giving preliminary guidance to pro- 
spective enrollees; in senior high schools, found in “‘unified”’ 
or city areas, comparable measures are adopted in coopera- 
tion with contributing junior high schools. When a boy or 
girl enrolls in the high school, he receives guidance with re- 
spect to his program; he also receives information about and 
is made acquainted with the peculiar demands of the school. 
A preview of the three or four years is taken, the routine of 
registering is explained, the location and proper use of the 
library is pointed out, the schedule of classes is explained, and 
the “traditions” of the school are rehearsed. Time may be 
set aside for preliminary training in how to study; attention 
is frequently given to what may be termed manners or social 
graces. To these topics are sometimes added those ordinarily 
found in a course in community civics. 

It was remarked in a preceding paragraph that the chrono- 
logical order of world history has determined the selection of 
topics, as well as their order, in the core or basic course in 
many schools. Teachers desirous of directing the attention 
of their charges to current problems frequently express dis- 
satisfaction with this arrangement. Out of this situation has 
grown a tendency to select certain nations for study, and to 
refer to the whole as “world culture’”—a term which is cer- 
tainly inclusive when account is taken of the time at the dis- 
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posal of the class and of the capabilities of tenth-year pupils. 
The tendency is to select certain problems of a current type 
from England, China, Mexico, or other countries, to study 
significance for world affairs, and to go to history for “back- 
ground.”’ ‘The comprehensive nature of the task and the 
problem of organizing learning situations have been decided 
obstacles. 

The law requires that American history and civics shall be 
taught in high schools. Such instruction has been located in 
grade eleven; it has been followed in many schools by a course 
entitled “‘problems of American democracy” in grade twelve. 
Pupils have also had, in many instances, the opportunity of 
enrolling for instruction in economics, sociology, or other 
courses drawn from the social studies. During the past sev- 
eral years, enrollments in economics, sociology, and history 
have tended to drop in grade twelve, whereas the enrollments 
for problems of American democracy have increased. More 
recently the tendency has become manifest for certain of the 
content contained in the problems course to appear in the 
eleventh year. 

In the twelfth grade, a course in “senior problems’’ has 
begun to appear, which contains content or units designed to 
enable young people to meet the adjustments which will im- 
mediately confront them. Those planning to continue their 
education study the requirements for admission to the col- 
leges of their choice; they also attempt to anticipate the de- 
mands which will be made upon them as college students. 
Seniors who are not college bound are acquainted with the 
opportunities afforded by the community for employment, they 
are instructed on such topics as how to apply for a position, 
training needed for occupational success, and related issues. 
The twelfth year will not have been the first time such prob- 
lems have appeared; they are, however, reopened and re- 
studied. The senior problems course frequently provides for 
all pupils instruction in home relationships, the marriage ques- 
tion, consumer education, and leisure pursuits. 

Approximately a fourth of California’s four hundred senior 
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and four-year high schools have made at least some attempt 
to organize basic or core courses. In general, the organiza- 
tion and content are those indicated above. It should be 
pointed out, however, that many schools have made only the 
merest beginnings, while others have comparatively well de- 
fined programs. Along with general reorganization, consid- 
erable time and attention have been given to the educational 
principles which should underlie the core, and to its relation- 
ship to the remainder of the program. It should also be 
added that in only a few schools have tentative conclusions 
been reached as to what shall constitute the core, or the edu- 
cational principles upon which it shall be built. 

Perhaps the most generally accepted thesis is that the core 
or basic course should further the fundamental, basic training 
of the elementary and of the junior high schools. When one 
accepts this thesis, one cannot avoid viewing the entire series 
of experiences encountered by the pupil during his educational 
career. Certainly the core or basic courses now in existence 
do not include all those experiences which may be regarded as 
belonging in general training. They rely extensively upon the 
social studies and English, and only to a small degree do they 
include what may be termed basic science or mathematics. Re- 
quired physical education occurs in periods devoted to the pur- 
pose. The question of relating the core or basic course to 
other courses thus arises. 

Theoretically, the issue is met through provisions for guid- 
ance in the basic or core course. Not only should this course 
provide needed general training, but it should offer a means 
by which the individual becomes acquainted with fields of 
knowledge and explores his interests and aptitudes. More 
or less specialized courses, running parallel to the core, will 
permit exploitation of those interests and abilities. This func- 
tion of the core is similar or identical in nature to the older 
conceptions of the try-out courses of the junior high school, or 
to the purpose to be served by courses in providing ‘finding 
places” for pupils. The span of time for the diagnostic or 
try-out function is continued and extended beyond the field 
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of industrial or vocational arts, to which it has often been 
limited. 

The individual should possess well integrated mental pat- 
terns. If the core serves as a center of correlation or con- 
centration, it will do so because the learner is able to relate 
his various learnings to the central theme. Thus, the core 
not only provides basic training and promotes the diagnostic 
and exploratory function, but it also serves as a center to 
which the individual returns with the learnings and patterns 
of response gained in the more specialized parallel courses. 

In a few schools, the statements above are a fair represen- 
tation of accepted theory. Attempts are made to carry the 
theoretical statements into practice. Guidance is definitely 
placed in the hands of the teachers of the core or basic courses. 
Under ideal conditions, teaching loads are reduced and the 
number of student contacts minimized by scheduling the 
teachers of basic or core courses for two double periods of 
instruction a day, with additional hours for guidance pur- 
poses. The teacher acts as a counselor to the pupils enrolled 
in his core or basic courses. 

If it is assumed that the core or basic course is the medium 
by or through which the individual achieves an integration of 
his mental life, it may well be asked if the description above 
is acceptable. ‘Those interested in such special curriculums 
as the commercial, the agricultural, the home economics, and 
the industrial are inclined to hold that it will not adequately 
describe the situation for a pupil majoring in these fields. 
These individuals are likely to assert that the special curricu- 
lums constitute the true core for pupils who have decided 
upon their vocations and are engaged in preparatory training. 
Specifically, the activities engaging a boy who has decided to 
become a farmer and is pursuing a Smith-Hughes curriculum 
in vocational agriculture constitute centers of interest, to 
which are referred and related the activities of the social 
studies or of English. In a similar manner it may be con- 
jectured that the boy who is consumed by his enthusiasm for 
athletics is using athletics as the viewpoint from which he 
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makes interpretations; or, the girl who is interested in occupy- 
ing a prominent position in extra-curricular activities or social 
affairs is using them as an interpretive center. 

It may, of course, be possible for an individual to have 
more than one center of interest to which other learnings may 
be referred. A boy may be vitally interested in scientific devel- 
opments as well as athletics; he may see little relationship be- 
tween his two major interests. This may conceivably occur 
without discomfort or worry. While such relationships as nat- 
urally exist between science and athletics may well be estab- 
lished, it is to be questioned whether one of these interests 
should dominate the other. The view that there may or 
should be more than one core which forms an integrating cen- 
ter or integrating centers is likely to be held by teachers of 
science, mathematics, or languages. Their contentions, like 
those of teachers interested in the vocational curriculums, have 
not been adequately considered. 

Many of the schools which have taken no steps in the di- 
rection of organizing basic or core courses have instituted 
changes designed to meet specific problems. Of these, orienta- 
tion for incoming pupils, which is found in more than half of 
all senior and four-year high schools, is by far the most com- 
mon. It is sometimes organized separately, but more fre- 
quently is found as a part of existing courses, especially En- 
glish or the social studies. Next on the list, by the criterion 
of frequency, is remedial reading, again found in some in- 
stances as a separate course but more often as a part of one 
or more existing courses. In a similar manner remedial math- 
ematics and oral and written speech are being treated. A ma- 
jority of all high schools claim to have remedial instruction 
in reading and mathematics. 

Of the several subjects which comprise the high school pro- 
gram, the most extensive changes have occurred in the social 
studies and English. With the exception of the tendency to 
find a new location, discussed below, modern foreign language 
has experienced little change. With but little modification, 
the same statement may be made of mathematics. Numerous 
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schools report, however, that they are scrutinizing algebra 
and geometry with a view to socializing these subjects and 
making them more useful. As yet little progress has been 
made. Mathematics is perhaps the subject subjected to the 
severest criticism. 

Biology has developed much content best described as func- 
tional physiology and hygiene. As a tenth-grade subject it is 
not acceptable as a laboratory, college preparatory unit. The 
consequence has been a vitalization of content and much de- 
scriptive teaching. Biology is looked upon with favor by ad- 
ministrators and curriculum workers, who would in many 
instances make it required. 

The situation in the physical science is both curious and 
interesting. Physics and chemistry are strongly intrenched 
in grades eleven and twelve as laboratory courses meeting 
college entrance requirements. Content and method have 
become conventionalized. Teachers of these subjects in per- 
haps a majority of these cases are content with what they are 
doing. Contrary to what might be expected from scientifically 
trained persons, they assume without attempting to prove that 
the laboratory methods employed by physics and chemistry 
possess much virtue in training a pupil in objective methods of 
thinking. Against this attitude are arrayed the adminis- 
trators, curriculum specialists, and many teachers of English 
and the social studies, who encourage the development of a 
course in general physical science for grade eleven or twelve. 

In certain quarters, advance toward socializing the content 
of physical science has been made, and there are a number of 
spots or growing points throughout the state where such work 
is being carried forward. The result is a course drawn largely 
from the fields of physics and chemistry, of less technical char- 
acter than either of these subjects. It may be offered as a 
laboratory course, and credited as meeting college entrance 
requirements. There is also an active attempt on the part of 
certain science teachers to promote the organization of, and 
required study in, a sequence or core of science courses 
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throughout the elementary, the junior high, and the senior 
high school. 

Throughout the state, certain subjects are showing a de- 
cided tendency to move upward. Algebra and geometry, long 
found in grades nine and ten, have in many cases been moved 
into grades ten and eleven. In other instances, pupils are ad- 
vised though not required to delay these subjects a year. This 
tendency is found in approximately two-thirds of all senior 
and four-year high schools. 

Mathematics is being postponed a year for three reasons. 
In the first place, it is believed that the greater maturity of 
the pupil will enable him better to master the subject. The 
opinion is frequently expressed that results substantiate the 
belief. It is asserted that pupils not only grasp mathematics 
in a more satisfactory manner, but that they are able to cover 
much more ground than when they attempt the subject a year 
earlier. It should be remarked, however, that no objective, 
comparative data have been gathered upon this point. 

In the second place, postponement enables counselors more 
effectively to guide pupils of low academic abilities away from 
algebra. When alternate courses are set up in grade nine, 
one of which is algebra and the other “practical” mathemat- 
ics, only a few select the second course. When such selection 
is made, a conference between the pupil and his parents 
usually results in a demand that the boy or girl enroll in al- 
gebra. When the algebra occurs in grade ten, there is consid- 
erable lessening of this demand. 

The third reason for the postponement of mathematics is 
found in the tendency to locate subjects that are regarded as 
primarily college preparatory in character in the last three 
years, and as far as possible in the last two years, of the senior 
or four-year high school. If these subjects are truly pre- 
paratory in character, a gain should accrue from placing them 
as close as possible to the time the individual will enter upon 
his college career. It often happens that a boy or girl may 
finish all, or nearly all, of the required eleven or twelve units 
favored or demanded for entrance by the colleges by the close 
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of the eleventh grade. The temptation is strong upon pupils 
to enroll for light schedules, a practice which is not conducive 
to good habits of application needed for successful college 
work. This situation is corrected in part when college pre- 
paratory subjects are placed as late as possible in the period. 

Two additional factors deserve mention. When time is 
freed in the tenth grade, it is possible to introduce subjects 
or activities designed to promote the general education of the 
individual. The time for the course in algebra may thus be 
pre-empted by the core or basic course, referred to elsewhere 
in this article, or it is filled by a year of “practical” or “‘gen- 
eral’’ mathematics. This course is sometimes required of all 
pupils; it is in other instances required only of those judged 
to be deficient in arithmetical ability. The second factor has 
to do with pupils who expect to follow a college course, such 
as engineering, which makes heavy demands upon mathemat- 
ical training. Requirements for entrance upon these lines of 
training often specify four years of high school mathematics. 
In large schools, this problem may be met by scheduling four 
years of mathematics for this group of pupils, with algebra in 
grade nine, followed by the conventional sequence. In small 
high schools the needs of these pupils, who are of course few 
in number, can be met by individualized instruction. So far, 
satisfactory arrangements of this nature are not plentiful. 

Foreign languages are also being located in later grades, 
although not so extensively as mathematics. In scattering in- 
stances pupils are advised to begin study of this subject as 
early as grade eight. In a third of the schools, entrance upon 
foreign language study is supposed to begin in grade nine. 
In perhaps a majority of schools, however, the attitude is 
taken that it is preferable to enroll in the first foreign 
language classes in grade ten or later. The reasons for this 
attitude are for the most part those which are causing a post: 
ponement of mathematics. 

Modern foreign language instruction presents certain prob- 
lems which have not been resolved to the satisfaction of cur- 
riculum workers and administrators, who are growing mort 
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and more skeptical of the values of the languages. In brief, 
the attitude taken is that the value to be gained from learning 
to read and speak French, German, or Spanish is more im- 
aginary than real. The opinion is also held that two years 
of a language constitute insufficient time to gain the ability to 
use a language. With the second point teachers agree; with 
the first, they disagree. It must be admitted that evidence 
to support the contention that the average secondary school 
pupil who enrolls for foreign language will make sufficient use 
of it to keep his knowledge alive has not been forthcoming. 
Curriculum workers and administrators also hold the view 
that the ‘culture’ of a nation need not be presented or studied 
through a foreign language medium. In this attitude they are 
supported by evidence easily accumulated by one who will take 
the trouble to investigate classroom conditions. Pupils with- 
out fluency in reading or speaking Spanish, for example, can 
hardly be expected to acquaint themselves with aspects of the 
culture of Spanish-speaking peoples through the medium of 
Spanish. They will progress faster when they attempt this 
in English. Finally, and contrary to what might be supposed, 
the teacher of foreign language is not necessarily a student 
of the culture of the nation in question. His ability and first 
interest may be in the language as such, not in what the 
language symbolizes. This accounts in part for the fact that 
“cultural” units dealing with Europe or Latin America are 
often developed in the social studies by teachers of social 
studies, and not by the teachers of foreign language. 

Twenty years ago, the junior high school was looked upon 
as a place where the boy or girl would explore his interests 
and capabilities, and receive such guidance as would enable 
him or her to select the field in the senior high school which 
would permit intensive application to studies selected in order 
to exploit those interests and capabilities. It seems quite 
probable that this concept is losing its force in junior high 
schools everywhere; it is certainly becoming much less im- 
portant than formerly in California. Guidance is becoming 
more and more important in junior high schools, but it is 
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more appropriately called general educational guidance, which 
is made part and parcel of the entire program, than voca- 
tional guidance. To a considerable degree the functions 
which distinguished the junior high school of twenty years ago 
have been transferred to the senior high school. 

It is obvious that an important reason for this shift of view 
regarding the function of the junior high school is the in- 
creased length of time pupils remain in school. The national 
situation is known to everyone. In California, approximately 
65 per cent of those reaching the ninth grade remain until 
graduation. Forty-four public junior colleges, strategically 
situated, offer opportunities for further education. It is ap- 
parent that increased length of stay in school will modify the 
old view of the special purposes of the junior high school and 
of the senior high school. 

Another reason for the shift of viewpoint regarding the 
purposes of the junior and of the senior high school is that 
the early view was, in certain aspects, untenable. ‘This asser- 
tion will not be examined in detail here; it will merely be 
pointed out that the vocational guidance program set up for 
the junior high school did not work. It assumed more ma- 
turity and hence more ability for self-analysis and self- 
direction than boys and girls twelve to fifteen years of age 
have; it also failed to foresee a change in the economic sit- 
uation which postpones the time when the individual may en- 
ter upon gainful employment. 

Administrators of senior and four-year high schools in 
California are all but unanimous in asserting that all train- 
ing designed to produce vocational skills should be placed in 
the junior colleges. They believe that their own institutions 
should concern themselves with what may be termed gen- 
eral education, in which is included educational and voca- 
tional guidance. They believe, further, that the practical arts 
should be taught and studied primarily for their general and 
exploratory values. Needless to say, courses and curriculum 
are being modified accordingly. 

This tendency to move vocational training upward does 
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not meet with general approval. Leaders in vocational train- 
ing assert that the conditions of a particular community may 
justify, if they do not demand, the retention of vocational 
training in the senior or four-year high school. Moreover, this 
group does not subscribe in an unqualified manner to the 
assertion that economic conditions will always remain as they 
have been for the past several years. Granting that youth 
may again be employed in large numbers when eighteen years 
of age, it is poor policy to adopt a program which will fix the 
time for vocational training beyond the age of eighteen. 

It should be clearly pointed out that the leaders in educa- 
tion for the trades, the distributive and clerical occupations, 
those vocations based upon food and textiles, and agriculture, 
are not opposing the development of vocational curriculums 
in the junior colleges. On the contrary, they are promoting 
them. In this they are materially assisted by the legal status 
of the junior college, which is defined by law as a secondary 
school. This has permitted the use of federal funds to sup- 
port certain vocational courses in the junior colleges. The at- 
titude of those concerned with vocational courses is that a 
change in policy should not be made with the finality that the 
administrators of the high schools seem to assume. 

One other point with reference to the relocation of voca- 
tional curriculums should be mentioned. It is not at all cer- 
tain that all administrative heads and faculties of the junior 
colleges would welcome the change. Especially in the larger 
junior colleges, which are often separated from the high 
schools, the view prevails that the junior college is not a 
“glorified high school,” but a “collegiate” institution. One 
desirous of courting favor in junior college circles will do well 
to bear this in mind, even though the attitude expressed is 
somewhat in contradiction to the legal status of the 
junior college and, more important, even though it is in 
contradiction with the educational task of the junior 
colleges as judged by the interests, capabilities, and needs 
of the students. There is little or no doubt that, as 
judged by ability to read, intelligence level, habits of work, 
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and amount of general information, a very substantial per- 
centage of eleventh- and twelfth-grade pupils exceed the aver- 
age of junior college students. The upshot of the matter is 
that, while the junior colleges admit and proclaim their func- 
tion of giving training for semi-professional pursuits, they 
do not always welcome the suggestion that they should train 
young men and women for the trades or for occupations of 
the semi-skilled character. Such work would be a definite 
admission that the junior college is not a “‘collegiate’’ insti- 
tution, but a “glorified high school.” 

Junior high school, senior high school, and junior college 
administrations have organizations which have been very ef- 
fective in permitting them to consider in a cooperative man- 
ner problems of common concern. The Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, with which all junior and senior 
high school administrators are affiliated, contains twenty-one 
local units. One of these units holds regular meetings 
throughout the year. County superintendents, curriculum di- 
rectors, and junior college officers frequently attend upon the 
same basis as junior or senior high school administrators. 
The meetings are less and less concerned with athletic re- 
lationships and administrative matters, and becoming more 
and more professional in nature. 

A “representative council,’ composed of one delegate from 
each of the twenty-one local groups, meets annually early in 
the fall. There, questions of common concern are canvassed 
and a program for the year is outlined. A delegate to the 
representative council reports back to his local group. 

Similar to the Association of Secondary School Principals 
is the Junior College Federation. It is made up of three 
groups—the Northern, the Central, and the Southern Sec- 
tions. Semiannual meetings are held, in which the problems 
of the junior colleges are discussed. There are, in addition, 
informal local meetings involving junior college officers. 

A three-day Annual Conference of Secondary School Adé: 
ministrators is held, which provides an opportunity to com 
sider any problem of interest or importance to the welfare 
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of the secondary schools. The conference serves as a cul- 
mination of the professional work of the year; it is also a 
place where future plans may be projected. The Division of 
Secondary Education of the State Department of Education 
works in close cooperation with these organizations, and de- 
rives its program from these sources. The California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education is the chief organ through which 
the various groups find expression. 

Three major projects are engaging the attention of those 
interested in secondary education in California. These per- 
tain to the “cooperating schools,” to the junior colleges, and 
to recently enacted legislation which permits county superin- 
tendents to provide assistance to the high schools of their 
areas. 

Some four years ago, as a result of a contention that col- 
lege entrance requirements were an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the curriculum, twelve schools were selected and 
placed in the same relationship to the colleges and univer- 
sities of the state that exists between the thirty schools in the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association 
and the colleges and universities cooperating in that enter- 
prise. Under the existing agreement, the twelve schools are 
free to modify their programs in any manner they desire, 
with the assurance that their graduates will be received as 
freshmen into any of the four-year collegiate institutions of 
the state. Changes which have actually been made are sim- 
ilar, for the most part, to those described in this article. 

During the last few months, a Committee on Cooperating 
Schools has been set up, to act as the official sponsor of the 
twelve schools. Visits have been made to the schools by mem- 
bers of the committee and others, with a view to studying 
and evaluating recent developments. It is hoped that provi- 
sion may be made within a short time to place at the disposal 
of the cooperating schools an individual who will assist them 
in the process of evaluating and appraising existing practices. 

A number of communities have not established junior col- 
leges. Under existing regulations, a community must, before 
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embarking upon a junior college program, secure the approval 
of the State Board of Education. Several such requests are 
now pending, and others will soon be made. It is obvious 
that the establishment of new institutions should be in ac- 
cordance with a plan which, when completed, will assure the 
best possible educational service to the youth of the state. 
While certain very definite standards have been applied in 
the formation of junior colleges in the past, the time has ar- 
rived for a complete survey of existing facilities and for at 
least a tentative zoning of areas for new junior colleges. Such 
a plan should take into account curriculums that have already 
been developed and the possibilities of transferring students 
from one district to another when their educational interests 
would better be served by such transfer. A survey of the 
state so that requests for the establishment of new junior 
colleges may be given or withheld upon the basis of adequate 
information is thus in immediate prospect. 

The curriculum which permits the transfer of a junior col- 
lege student to a four-year institution has been, and remains, 
the most important and the best organized of the junior col- 
lege offerings. Within the past few years, however, develop- 
ments have been occurring with great rapidity in semiprofes- 
sional curriculums. ‘These have attracted increased patron- 
age. Through its program for adults, and through a lately 
developed plan of scheduling classes in afternoons and eve- 
nings, the junior college has strengthened to a remarkable de- 
gree its position as a community institution. A second pur- 
pose of the proposed study is to summarize developments and 
to learn how well and how effectively the junior college is 
serving the youth of the state. 

Two years ago, legislation was passed enabling county su- 
perintendents to set aside funds to render assistance of a 
supervisory nature to the high schools of their areas. A sim- 
ilar provision has long enabled assistance to elementary 
schools with highly beneficial results. More than half of the 
county superintendents have made budgetary provision for 
assistance to the high schools, and several selections of per- 
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sonnel have been made. This development is regarded as one 
of great potential benefit to rural high schools. 

This article should not leave the impression that even sat- 
isfactory progress is being made on all fronts of secondary 
education in California. Such is not the case. There are 
many problems to which adequate attention has not been 
given. There is controversy between the “‘essentialists’ and 
the “progressives,” and there is much gratuitous advice from 
groups and individuals who have apparently reached solutions 
for the problems of the secondary school. There are honest 
differences of opinion; there are groups disinclined to exert 
effort. Little has been done to develop a program suitable to 
the needs of pupils of poor academic ability. In short, there 
are all the contingencies and problems found elsewhere. It 
is believed, however, that substantial progress has been made, 
and that affairs have been brought to the place where more 
rapid progress will be made in the immediate future. 











Is the Relation of the College Library 
to the College Program That of 
Implement or Adjunct?” 


By CARL M. WHITE 


AREFUL students of college library administration’ 
find themselves fairly well agreed on two fundamental 
propositions. First, the effectiveness of a college li- 

brary cannot be judged accurately by any known objective 
standard. Second, the best college libraries have features in 
common which, if absent, render a library ineffective. The 
second proposition, of course, is the corollary of the first. 
Thus a library with a well planned, commodious, centrally 
located building, a staff adequate in size and properly trained, 
a well organized and indexed collection of books selected with 
special reference to the needs of the local institution, a plan 
of systematic training for students in the use of the library— 
a library with these assets may or may not be as effective as 
its neighbor a few hundred miles away; but, if it lacks them, 
it can be set down as of precious little educational conse- 
quence. 

Standards dealing with the prerequisites of library service, 
such as buildings, books, staff, etc., have played—and are still 
playing—an important part in the improvement of the li- 
braries of American schools and colleges. They have brought 
to consciousness needs which otherwise would have been less 
generally understood, and have thus performed an educa- 
tional function not always fully appreciated; they have kept 


*Read before the meeting of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 25-26, 1938. 

*Much that is said in this paper applies to the university library, but it is 
the college library in the more restricted sense of the term which is upper 
most in mind. 
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building mistakes from being made which, once given shape 
in brick or stone, remain, as one writer phrases it, ‘‘a monu- 
ment of misinformation that is a continual embarrassment 
to their perpetrators’ ;* they have loosed purse strings for 
books and service sorely needed; and, in general, they have 
served to keep library affairs in the hands of those who know 
most about them and out of the hands of those who know 
least about them. 

But standards which confine themselves to the prerequisites 
of library service could hardly be expected to prove adequate 
for evaluating the effectiveness of library service. An extreme 
but vivid example of the margin left for local initiative and 
imagination is provided by the state school library super- 
visor who inspected a newly accredited high school. The li- 
brary measured up to the letter of state and regional stand- 
ards in every particular, but when the supervisor insisted on 
seeing with her own eyes, she found every shiny new book 
neatly in place securely padlocked in a specially constructed 
case in the principal’s office. “We had just enough books to 
get the school accredited,” the principal innocently explained, 
‘‘and we couldn’t take a chance on losing our rating by having 
the books exposed.” 

The need of developing library facilities has not passed. 
However, schools, colleges, and accrediting bodies the country 
over are now taking considerable interest in the use of these 
facilities. ‘This phase of library development has at times 
been neglected, partly, I suppose, because other phases are 
more tangible and easier to measure objectively, partly be- 
cause of an unexamined supposition on our part that once 
we get some books and trained librarians, the librarians will 
get the books used and no one else need do very much about 
it. However, experience has taught us that use does not fol- 
low automatically upon the acquisition of library facilities 
and personnel. Instead, library use comes more often when 


*Blanche P. McCrum, An Estimate of Standards for a College Library 
(Lexington, Va.: Journalism Laboratory Press, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, 1937), pp. 136-37. 
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an institution as a whole sets to work in a given way. Hence 
the need of emphasizing, besides the prerequisites of library 
service, the pattern of effort employed by the more success- 
ful institutions. Typical of the new emphasis is the official 
statement of principles and standards for accrediting institu- 
tions of higher education released by the Middle States As- 
sociation in November 1937. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that the library is the heart of any 
higher educational institution. The very first consideration is the de- 
gree to which the book it possesses support and supplement the instruc- 
tion it offers and the extent to which both faculty and students actually 
use such books. The Commission will insist above all else that a college 
library shall not be a repository. The modern college cannot justify 
itself without a library which gives evidence of constant and produc- 


tive use. 


By way of further orientation with regard to the problem 
of use, suppose we describe more in detail the view of the 
college library which emerges as we read between the lines 
of statements of this kind. Briefly, the tendency, as I under- 
stand it, seems to be to regard the library as one of the es- 
sential means by which an institution of higher education, con- 
sidered as a well integrated whole, carries out the purposes 
for which it exists. The library thus justifies its existence, 
not as an isolated unit with its own program, but as a means 
of carrying out the regular program of the institution. | 
stress the idea of instrumentality. Some of us, librarians 
in particular, speak at times as if use—sheer volume of use— 
were the important thing. It may be for certain types of 
libraries. I am not prepared to say. However, as | inter- 
pret the thinking of college librarians and their colleagues, 
they are interested less in the quantity of reading done per se 
than in the larger educational purposes it serves. 

A library performing such a genuinely educational func- 
tion might be termed an implement of the regular college pro- 
gram, particularly of the instruction program. As defined by 
Merriam’s unabridged Webster, an implement is an article 
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“serving to equip,” a tool “forming part of equipment for 
work.” Used as a transitive verb implement means “‘to ac- 
complish, fulfil, complete, carry out.”’ It is the use of the 
college library as an implement of the regular college pro- 
gram, particulary its program of instruction and research, 
which strikes me as relatively new. Such use of a library cer- 
tainly implies an importance of books and libraries but the two 
things, the actual use of the library as an implement and the 
recognition of the importance of books and libraries, should 
not be confused. Recognition of the importance of books and 
libraries is not new. President Clap of Yale, writing in 1743, 
tells us that at the meeting of the founders of that institution 
in 1701, ‘‘each member brought a number of books and pre- 
sented them to the body; and laying them on the table, said 
these words, or to this effect: ‘I give these books for the 
founding of a college in this colony.’’’* An appropriate and 
impressive ceremony, but one which spent itself in sentiment 
and meant very little from the standpoint of library use. In 
order to document this statement, I quote from a son of Yale, 
William Frederick Poole, who graduated in 1849. 


To those of us who graduated thirty or forty years or more ago, 
books, outside of textbooks used, had no part in our education. They 
were never quoted, recommended or mentioned by instructors in the 
classroom. As I remember it, Yale college library might as well have 
been in Wetherfield or Bridgeport as in New Haven, so far as the stu- 
dents in those days were concerned.* 


[ have said that the use of the library as an implement of 
the college program is not the same as the recognition of the 
importance of books and libraries. Neither is it the same 
as recognizing the library as an adjunct to the college pro- 
gram, however important the adjunct may be deemed to be. 





“Quoted by Andrew Keogh, “The College Library,” American Library As- 
sociation Bulletin, XXIV (1930), 367. 
“See T. W. Koch, “Some Phases of the Administrative History of College 


and University Libraries,” American Library Association Bulletin, V1 (1912), 
274. 
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In 1876, Otis H. Robinson, librarian of the University of 
Rochester, writes with earnest conviction, based on ten years’ 
experience, that the work done by students in his library dur- 
ing the two hours it was open to them each week “does them 
more good than any two hours’ instruction they receive 
through the week. It is work which develops their powers 
and begets the habit of independent research and the love of 
books.”* Few of us today would question the validity of 
this assertion; and yet the limited hours of opening each week 
and the fact that those hours came Saturday morning so as 
not to interfere with the regular activities of the week indi- 
cate pretty clearly that the University of Rochester, served 
by one of the most enterprising librarians of the day, looked 
upon the work of the library as important enough but as 
quite incidental to the main purposes of the institution. As 
Professor Robinson himself goes ahead to say, such work 
‘is a proper supplement to the prescribed curriculum of studies 
for men who are capable of extra work. In no case has it 
been suspected of . . . causing a neglect of other regular 
duties.’”® 

Four years later, in an essay entitled, ‘College Libraries as 
Aids to Instruction,” Justin Winsor, of Harvard, declares that 
“to fulfil its rightful destiny, the library should become the 
central agency of our college methods and not remain a sub- 
ordinate one which it too often is.”’ Here the modern con- 
ception of the college library as a genuine educational im- 
plement is clearly stated, but the wheels of educational prog: 
ress turned too slowly for it materially to alter the college 
practices of Winsor’s day. In 1907, progress toward making 
the library function as an integral part of the college is re- 
ported by W. N. C. Carlton who states that college libraries 


°U. S. Bureau of Education. Public Libraries in the United States of Amer: 
ica, Their History, Condition and Management. Special report, pt. 1, (Wash 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1876), p. 520. 

*Jbid. Italics mine. 

7™U. S. Bureau of Education. Circular of Information, 1880, No. 1. (Wash 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1880), p. 7. 
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had, as a result of “recent marked changes in instruction,” 
come to have a new relation to their constituencies. ‘‘More 
specifically,” he continues, “‘it is due to the dethronement of 
the textbook and to the present vogue of the lecture and lab- 
oratory methods .. . it is now expected that the instructor 
will impose upon his students a considerable amount of sup- 
plementary . . . study and reading.’”* By 1915, however, 
Frederick C. Hicks was questioning whether this transition 
from “the few-book method [of instruction] to the many- 
book method” was as salutary as was at first supposed. He 
himself was a little inclined to doubt it. In fact, he was not 
so sure whether, after all, the regal textbook had been de- 
throned. ‘“The reserve collections,’ he astutely observes, 
“continually changing in accordance with directions of in- 
structors, are in reality composite textbooks.”® The change 
from the few-book method to the many-book method, in 
other words, meant simply that the burden of purchasing and 
caring for these textbooks had simply been “transferred from 
the student to the library.’’*° 

How far have we advanced since 1915? Quite a distance, 
we like to believe; and yet Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale 
Russell were able to say in 1931 that, on the whole, the im- 
petus for developing American college libraries had come 
from outside agencies and that the principal reason for the 
lack of interest in libraries on the part of the colleges them- 
selves seems to be attributable “‘to the ‘lesson-hearing’ and 
textbook type of instruction” which, from the standpoint of 
the college program proper means that the library fulfils two 
possible functions. “The first and most general use is for 
supplementary reference material. ... The second function 
... has been that of furnishing free textbooks to students. 
In several institutions which the writers have surveyed in re- 


*W. N. C. Carlton, “Relation of the College Library to the Student,” Edu- 
cational Review, XXXIII (1907), 202. 

* Frederick C. Hicks, “Library Problems Resulting from Recent Develop- 
ments in American Universities,’ Library Journal, XI (1915), 309. 

” Ibid. 
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cent years it is all too obvious that this has been the chief 
function of the library.”** Under the instructional conditions 
which have prevailed in colleges in the past, in other words, 
“the library has been merely a more or less necessary 
adjunct.’ 

Is the college library going to justify its existence in the 
future as a more or less necessary appendage joined to the 
regular college program or as an essential part of that pro- 
gram? ‘The foregoing analysis indicates that this is today 
a rather practical issue. On the one hand, the practices of 
many colleges show that the college library is being treated 
right along as a sort of adjunct, as something which, like the 
college bookstore, is in the college but not essentially a part 
of it. On the other hand, the best educational opinion agrees 
in holding that the college library should operate, not as an 
adjunct to the regular business of the college but as an integral 
and vital part of it. As the Middle States Association phrases 
it, “The modern college cannot justify itself without a library 
which gives evidence of constant and productive use.”’ 

The first step toward solving a problem, of course, is to 
understand it. In order that the present issue may be seen in 
clearer perspective, I shall enumerate three of the factors 
which have worked together historically to establish the li- 
brary as an adjunct to the regular college program. 


1. The Relation of the Public Library to Formal Education 


At the beginning of the library movement in America, all 
libraries not strictly private in nature were commonly thought 
of as public libraries. The modern educator who comes 
across that classic report, Public Libraries in the United 
States of America, published by the Bureau of Education in 
1876, is likely to be misled by the title into thinking that it 


™ Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell, “The Relation of the College 
Library to Recent Movements in Higher Education,” Library Quarterly, | 
(1931), 58-59. 

4 Ibid., p. 59. 
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deals only with public libraries in the narrower sense of the 
term. On closer examination, however, he will find that it 
deals with school, college, and university libraries also. In 
one part of the report, as we read in the introduction, ‘“‘pub- 
lic libraries [i.e. nonprivate libraries in schools, colleges and 
professional schools] are . . . considered in their direct rela- 
tions to education, as adjuncts of common schools, of colleges, 
of professional schools, theological, law, medical and sci- 
entific... .’** Farther along, the report deals with “free 
public libraries, established and maintained on the same prin- 
ciple that free public schools are.’’ * 

The close association of all libraries in the thinking of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and the consequent dis- 
sociation of school and college libraries from the institutions 
they served followed as a natural result of the fact that the 
various types of libraries shared in a common undertaking. 
Perhaps the single phrase which describes their self-imposed 
task most concisely is the one which portrays the library “‘as 
a supplement to the school system; as an instrumentality of 
higher instruction to all classes of people.”** ‘That is to say, 
the task of the library—public or otherwise—begins, it was 
assumed, where formal instruction leaves off and supplies a 
type of informal education aimed, not at regular classes, but 
at the interests and needs of individuals. ‘Together, libraries, 
as a class of educational institutions by themselves, were thus 
able to make up for deficiencies or omissions of the schools 
and colleges, and in so doing they complemented each other. 
The free public libraries were “the people’s university,’’** or 

‘U. S. Bureau of Education, Public Libraries in the United States of Amer- 
ica, p. xiv. Italics mine. 


‘Ibid. Throughout the report, public libraries are regarded as separate 
from educational institutions but as adjuncts to them. 
the opening sentences of the Introduction, p. xi. 

* Ibid., p. 395. 


In this connection, see 


The phrases are used in that part of a report of the exam- 
ining committee of the Boston Public Library which the author of the chapter 
on “Free Libraries” has italicized. 

“E. C. Richardson, “The Place of the Library in a University,” 
Library Association Bulletin, X (1916), 7 
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‘the people’s college,’’*’? which endeavored to perform “for 
all a function similar to that which the college libraries per- 
form for those fortunate enough to pursue a college course,””** 
whereas the “public libraries of [institutions of higher learn- 
ing]’’*® endeavored to equip future patrons of free public li- 
braries with the reading habit. ‘‘Whatever we fail to do,” 
one college librarian expressed it, “it is our purpose to make 
every student a reading man for life.’’*® How nearly the task 
of the library as thus defined coincides with the accepted task 
of libraries today may be seen from the statement made by a 
thoughtful librarian in 1937 that “college librarians must 
attempt to make up for shortcomings of classroom instruc- 
tion, and try to teach students who come to us how to use 
books, how to know books, how to love books, and how to 
make books a vital part of their intellectual life.” 

College libraries were called public libraries, and not vice 
versa, partly because the idea of nonprivate libraries was rel- 
atively new, but chiefly because the public library movement, 
encouraged alike by public support and private philanthropy, 
was advancing so rapidly. This progress became the model, 
somewhat in detail, of progressive library effort generally. 
The librarian of Princeton was expressing the prevalent at- 
titude when he said in 1916, while discussing the place of the 
library in a university, that “the typical modern library is the 
free public library. .. .”** So impressive was the example 
of the public library, in fact, that the organic connection of 
the college library with the college must at times have seemed 
a handicap. As one librarian says, by way of introducing 
difficulties faced by the library connected with an institution 
of higher education, “The university library differs funda- 


*U. S. Bureau of Education, Public Libraries in the United States of Amer- 


ica, p. Xiv. 
8 Thid. 
* Ibid., p. 89. 
” U.S. Bureau of Education, Circulars of Information, 1880, No. I, p. 17. 
* Gilbert H. Doane, “College Librarians,’ Library Journal, LXII (1937), 


466-67. 
#E. C. Richardson, of. cit., p. 7. 
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mentally from the public library in that it cannot choose its 
own line of development... .’”** 

The division of labor between colleges and their libraries, 
once established, tended to accentuate and perpetuate itself. 
It encouraged the library to shape its program, not in terms 
of the aims of the college, but in terms of aims of its own 
devising. It produced browsing-room programs and cultural 
reading courses without credit which have unquestionably en- 
riched the experience of students but which despite immediate 
practical benefits, have, from the standpoint of long-range 
educational policy, too often implied a dualism in the college 
program with the librarian’s part of the program being set 
over against the faculty’s part and each competing for its 
share of the student’s attention. It brought to the college 
librarians trained in accordance more with the public library 
tradition than with the tradition of scholarship we are ac- 
customed to associate with the liberal arts college. It en- 
couraged professors to leave matters of library use to the li- 
brarians who are supposed to be specialists in that sort of 
thing. It promoted a professional solidarity among li- 
brarians, which, though beneficial in many ways, has brought 
college librarians closer to the children’s librarians of public 
libraries than to their colleagues in—say—the American His- 
torical Association or the National Education Association. 


? 


2. The Traditional Aims of the Liberal Arts College 


[f the library movement has given higher education what 
appears now and then to be a college within the college,** 
those responsible deserve plaudits, not reproach. The heart 
of the college back in 1876 and 1880 was the classroom. 
The individual, with his own tastes and aptitudes, was neg- 


™ Frederick C. Hicks, “Library Problems Resulting from Recent Develop- 
ments in American Universities,’ Library Journal, XI (1915), 307. 

“E. C. Richardson uses the apt phrase, “a power within a power,” to de- 
scribe the library at that stage of development when it is, like the Bodleian 
at Oxford, looked upon as an institution in itself. See his “The Place of the 


Library in a University,” American Library Association Bulletin, X (1916), 
I-12 
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lected in favor of an abstract subject matter which willy nilly 
it was his to master. His life was a round of required courses, 
recitations, required assignments and examinations. Many 
doubtless nodded academic assent to the proposition that 
something was wrong, even if they did not know what it was; 
but it was the librarians who acted. Guided only by their 
own rich experience in living with books, these early librarians 
—most of them men of discriminating tastes, scholarly at- 
tainments and exceptional vision—set out, not intentionally to 
make the library the heart of the college, but rather as pro- 
fessors to give their students the kind of intellectual experi- 
ence they would themselves have elected had it been theirs 
to relive their college days. 

It will not diminish the full stature of the leaders of the 
library movement to say that they wrought better perhaps 
than they knew. They knew—at least some of them—that 
when he does his best work as a guide in opening up the 
printed record of man’s experience, “the librarian becomes 
a teacher, not that mock substitute who is recited to; a teacher, 
not with a textbook but with a world of books.”* They 
knew—at least they acted on the principle—that all education 
in the liberal arts meaning of the term is a matter of growth; 
that learning is a feat performed by the individual, often but 
not necessarily aided by additional performances on the part 
of the teacher. These things they knew, at least in part; but 
they appear to have entertained little thought that the basic 
aims of library service as they understood them—a rich in- 
tellectual experience, unregimented self-development, literate 
tastes and habits, broad culture—might one day swing from 


the periphery to the center of the college program. Appar- 
ently, it was left to a college president to envisage this de- 
velopment. President William R. Harper, of the University 


of Chicago, wrote in 1902: 


The student of the future will do little of his work in the study; 
he must be in the midst of books. . . . That factor of college work, 


*U.S. Bureau of Education, Circulars of Information, 1880, No. 1, p. 7. 
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the library, fifty years ago almost unknown, today already the center 
of the institution’s intellectual activity, half a century hence, with 
its sister the laboratory, almost equally unknown fifty years ago, 
will have absorbed all else and will become the institution itself.?¢ 


In his enthusiasm, President Harper may have overstated 
his case, but the drift since 1902 has been unmistakably in the 
general direction he cited. As stated by another college presi- 
dent not long ago, the chief aim of the liberal arts college 
might be said to be ‘“‘to produce young people who can think 
clearly and deeply and who enjoy reading and thinking that 
is permanently worthwhile.”*’ It is difficult to make gen- 
eralizations about the various experiments which have been 
designed to put this sort of an aim into effect; but there is a 
family resemblance among them in that they tend to regard 
all education beyond elementary training as self-education 
and to plan educational progress in terms of psychological 
growth instead of units of logically arranged subject matter.” 
The result is a student program mapped out less in terms of 
atomic courses “with all the familiar paraphernalia of num- 
bers, titles, descriptions, hours and the like’”’ than “in terms 
of books to be read, or topics to be covered.’ It is too early 
to know with certainty what shape the program of American 
colleges will take as a result of present self-examination and 
experimentation, but generally speaking, the aims which were, 
in effect, rejected in 1876 tend in accordance with President 
Harper’s prediction, to become the chief cornerstone of the 
college program in 1938. 


"“The Trend of University and College Education in the United States,” 
North American Review, CLXXIV (1902), 458. 

* A. Lawrence Lowell, “The Harvard House Plan,” Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, XVII (1931), 89. 

“See National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-first Yearbook, 
pt. 2. “Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Education,” prepared by 
Kathryn McHall (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1932), 
esp. Chap. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 167. 
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it was his to master. His life was a round of required courses, 
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doubtless nodded academic assent to the proposition that 
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but it was the librarians who acted. Guided only by their 
own rich experience in living with books, these early librarians 
—most of them men of discriminating tastes, scholarly at- 
tainments and exceptional vision—set out, not intentionally to 
make the library the heart of the college, but rather as pro- 
fessors to give their students the kind of intellectual experi- 
ence they would themselves have elected had it been theirs 
to relive their college days. 

It will not diminish the full stature of the leaders of the 
library movement to say that they wrought better perhaps 
than they knew. They knew—at least some of them—that 
when he does his best work as a guide in opening up the 
printed record of man’s experience, “the librarian becomes 
a teacher, not that mock substitute who is recited to; a teacher, 
not with a textbook but with a world of books.”** They 
knew—at least they acted on the principle—that all education 
in the liberal arts meaning of the term is a matter of growth; 
that learning is a feat performed by the individual, often but 
not necessarily aided by additional performances on the part 
of the teacher. These things they knew, at least in part; but 
they appear to have entertained little thought that the basic 
aims of library service as they understood them—a rich in- 
tellectual experience, unregimented self-development, literate 
tastes and habits, broad culture—might one day swing from 
the periphery to the center of the college program. Appar- 
ently, it was left to a college president to envisage this de- 
velopment. President William R. Harper, of the University 
of Chicago, wrote in 1902: 


The student of the future will do little of his work in the study; 
he must be in the midst of books. . . . That factor of college work, 


— 


*U. S. Bureau of Education, Circulars of Information, 1880, No. 1, p. 7. 
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the library, fifty years ago almost unknown, today already the center 
of the institution’s intellectual activity, half a century hence, with 
its sister the laboratory, almost equally unknown fifty years ago, 
will have absorbed all else and will become the institution itself.?* 


In his enthusiasm, President Harper may have overstated 
his case, but the drift since 1902 has been unmistakably in the 
general direction he cited. As stated by another college presi- 
dent not long ago, the chief aim of the liberal arts college 
might be said to be “to produce young people who can think 
clearly and deeply and who enjoy reading and thinking that 
is permanently worthwhile.”’*’ It is difficult to make gen- 
eralizations about the various experiments which have been 
designed to put this sort of an aim into effect; but there is a 
family resemblance among them in that they tend to regard 
all education beyond elementary training as self-education 
and to plan educational progress in terms of psychological 
growth instead of units of logically arranged subject matter.” 
The result is a student program mapped out less in terms of 
atomic courses “with all the familiar paraphernalia of num- 
bers, titles, descriptions, hours and the like” than “in terms 
of books to be read, or topics to be covered.” It is too early 
to know with certainty what shape the program of American 
colleges will take as a result of present self-examination and 
experimentation, but generally speaking, the aims which were, 
in effect, rejected in 1876 tend in accordance with President 
Harper’s prediction, to become the chief cornerstone of the 
college program in 1938. 


"“The Trend of University and College Education in the United States,” 
North American Review, CLXXIV (1902), 458. 

” A. Lawrence Lowell, “The Harvard House Plan,” Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, XVII (1931), 89. 

*See National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-first Yearbook, 
pt. 2. “Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Education,” prepared by 
Kathryn McHall (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1932), 
esp. Chap. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 167. 
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3. The Accepted Pattern of College Teaching 


Following the verbal fashion of the day, I have at times in 
this presentation referred to the college library as the ‘‘cen- 
ter” or “heart” of the college. Such phrases are often mis- 
leading. Used in reference to a particular institution, they 
imply that the library is made the center of interest and effort 
in that community. In reality, these phrases are descriptions 
of educational practices actually in effect less frequently than 
they are expressions of sentiment regarding the importance 
of books and libraries in general or of ideals toward which 
a librarian or college president may be striving. 

Sentiments and ideals aside, what determines in actual prac- 
tice whether the library serves as the center of the intellectual 
effort of the college? The whole analysis up to this point 
paves the way for saying that it is largely the college teacher. 
Librarians of themselves can never make of libraries more 
than adjuncts of higher education. The record of sixty years, 
the testimony of such contemporary observers as Reeves and 
Russell and our own common sense make that pretty clear. 
The rebirth in those institutions where the library has come 
to function as the center of academic achievement has been 
encouraged by librarians, deans, and presidents, but actually 
effected by college teachers. ‘The question whether college 
libraries of tomorrow shall see larger use thus resolves itself 
finally into the question whether, all things considered, college 
teaching is sufficiently improved by making the library the 
center of effort and achievement to justify the necessary 
changes in academic instruction. 

This is a question which college teachers themselves will in 
all likelihood wish to consider at some length. My own 
remarks will do little more than sharpen the issue. It 
should be pointed out that it is not a question of making the 
library a study room or workshop; that it already is in those 
institutions, not always the best, which make the least use of 
the reference collection, browsing collection, and stacks and 
the heaviest use of reserved books. It is not a question as to 
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whether the teacher is important; no one doubts that he is. 


The question is: What is the best teaching and are we pre- 
pared to make it available? 


Not long ago, I wrote a selected group of college presi- 
dents for the names of professors whose success in encour- 
aging students to make extensive and intelligent use of the 
college library seemed especially noteworthy. From those 
whose names came to me, I requested a description of their 
teaching procedure. The replies were illuminating. I quote 
at length from one of them instead of attempting a summary 
of all, believing that what is thereby sacrificed in morpholog- 


ical precision will be compensated by vividness and sugges- 
tiveness. 


I always weave into my lectures and class discussions frequent refer- 
ences to relevant authors, books, and articles, emphasizing their value 
and the interest of a particular chapter for a specific topic. This lifts 
the student out of his provincialism by awakening him to the immensity 
of the subject. It also awakens the student’s interest in some topic, as 
well as in the book referred to, in a way that a general book list will 
not do. 

I furnish the librarian with select reading lists for each of the impor- 
tant topics studied in each of my courses. These are specific references 
to chapters, and the catalogue number is on the margin so that the stu- 
dent can secure the book readily. I avoid reserving too many books, 
but seek to encourage the students to take out books for a day or two 
at a time. They read more, and more effectively, if they can take a 
book to their rooms. 

I constantly keep before the more serious students the necessity of 
reading oneself into a subject and not depending merely on text or lec- 
tures. We have all too little of the type of extensive independent read- 
ing for mastery of a subject that is done by the students in the English 
universities. Our point of view is usually artificial—‘‘Do this collateral 
so as to pass this course.” ‘To the English student, it is rather a matter 
of mature reading under guidance for insight and grasp of the subject. 

Beginning with the freshmen, I have considerable to say about how to 
read effectively, both in text and library. I urge them to go to the 
library, not to “do their collateral,” but in the spirit of investigation. ... 

I sometimes excuse a few of the best freshmen from the quiz sections, 
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and substitute for these, pieces of special reading or investigation. With 
upper-classmen, I commonly make such individual assignments. 

The emphasis throughout is not on quantity, but on what the reading 
has meant to the student. This, however, results, with the better stu- 
dents, in extensive as well as intelligent reading. 

I require of all upper-classmen, in the second semester of a year 
course, an extensive semester paper. As the first step in this, early in 
the semester, I require each student to present to me in printable form 
a full bibliography of works in our library on his subject, for my criti- 
cism. By the middle of the semester, I require each to present an itelli- 
gent analysis of his topic showing in some detail how he expects to de- 
velop it. 

I also make a practice of referring to good recent books in general 
fields outside of history either in the lecture-room or in my contacts with 
students about the campus. This often results in their reading the 
books named. Our library officials aid this purpose by keeping an open 
shelf of recent best books near the desk for easy access, and by posting 
some of these on a library bulletin board... . 

These are some of the methods I have used with more or less success 
throughout years of college teaching. But in the last analysis, the best 
way to encourage intelligent and extensive use of the library by college 
students is to do good teaching. For now abideth methods, materials, 
and the teacher, but the greatest of these is the teacher. 


The descriptions of teaching procedure of which this ex- 
cerpt is a sample leave many questions unsettled. For ex- 
ample, most of the teaching described falls in the humanities 
and social sciences, and so we need to consider whether, or to 
what extent generalizations made with reference to these 
fields apply equally well to other fields of learning. Re- 
peatedly, stress in the analyses falls on correlation and in- 
tegration. How far are such aims consistent with the train- 
ing of subject specialists? Assuming that they are legitimate, 
are the implied qualifications of the teacher the same as those 
we use in recruiting and promoting members of the faculty? 
Again, college teachers have, as a rule, placed a higher pre- 
mium on the formation of the study habit than on ease, speed, 
and comprehension in reading. Is the shift of emphasis to 
facility in reading justified? Several of the college teachers 
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take it upon themselves to encourage leisure reading, often 
by linking it with the student’s regular work. Should teachers 
generally be encouraged to assume responsibility for devel- 
oping the reading habit, should each teacher decide what he 
is to do without reference to the efforts of his colleagues, or 
should all responsibility for general reading be left to readers’ 
advisers, assistants in charge of browsing rooms and profes- 
sors of books? 

The practices of our selected group, while they by no means 
settle all questions, have in common two characteristics which 
seem to be worth mentioning. The first is that they make the 
library essential to the teaching process. This is not the same 
as saying that such practices entail greater volumes of use, 
which is true; it means that the very pattern of teaching itself 
comprehends library use as one of its phases. Let me illustrate. 
According to a familiar version, teaching or instruction takes 
place when “the student and the teacher have been brought 
face to face—one to learn, the other to enable him to learn.” 
All genuine learning thus comes from personal contact with 
teachers who leave their impact or impacts upon that tabula 
rasa which is the learner’s mind. Learning in the sense of 
knowledge or information is in-formation—i.e., what is formed 
in the mind by such external stimulation. ‘The true business 
of the [institution of higher learning], the object of the meet- 
ing between students and professor, is to promote in-forma- 
tion of the student’s mind... .” °° While it is possible that a 
student on a desert island with a library but without a teacher 
would get a college education, “‘the average student with only 
the library would get a very poor education indeed, and a 
large number of them, none at all without methods of oral 
dinning in of learning, screwing out answers and forcing study 
through examination.” ™ 


Here is a conception of teaching based on the principle of 





“E. C. Richardson, “The Place of the Library in a University,” American 
Library Association Bulletin, X (1916), 3. 
" Ibid., p. 8. 
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efficient causality, the only indispensable moments of which 
are the teacher’s activity and the student’s receptivity. He 
who consciously or unconsciously clings to such a view is nat- 
urally inclined to look upon teaching and library use as two 
quite separate things, while he who regards learning as essen- 
tially an active process, as in the last anlysis an independent 
achievement on the part of the learner, is more likely to see 
the library as a tool to be used by teacher and student alike 
and, in certain fields, perhaps as essential to the success of 
one as to that of the other. 

The second characteristic is clearly implied in what has just 
been said. The teachers which the college presidents selected 
seem to be doing better teaching, not in spite of, but because 
of the use they are making of their libraries. This observa- 
tion seems to be well supported by the example given at 
length above, but we need to take care if we are to keep from 
getting confused. When we speak of library use, we 
usually have in mind the category of quantity; when we 
speak of successful teaching we have in mind the category 
of quality. The question then arises, how can quantitative 
considerations affect the quality of teaching? From what has 
been said, most of us will agree that productive library use 
is to be understood not in quantitative terms but in terms of 
its bearing on the quality of teaching considered as that com- 
plex process by which a college promotes and directs the in- 
tellectual development of its students. It is in this broad 
context that such statements as the following are best under- 
stood: ‘‘Success in college teaching in the next few decades 
will more and more depend upon success in making the col- 
lege library a true teaching instrument.” ** 

Is the relation of the college library to the college program, 
that of implement or adjunct? A hundred years ago the 
question would have had little meaning. Then it is said of 
one of our older institutions of higher learning that there 


“William Warner Bishop, “The College Library and College Teaching,” 
Association of American Colleges, Bulletin, XXIII (1937), 200. 
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were few works in the library which undergraduates cared to 
read and that one of the chief uses of its books, if borrowed 
at all, was as dead-falls for the mice which visited dormitory 
rooms. The library was of no real educational significance. 
In the last half century, the library has become an adjunct— 
a very important adjunct—of the college. As such, its sig- 
nificance is due mainly, though not entirely, to the library 
profession. In recent years, there has been a growing tend- 
ency to look upon the college library as “essentially in and 
for the college . . . a necessary part of the college equipment 
for carrying out the plans and purposes for which the college 
is designed.’’** Responsibility for making good use of the 
library has broadened as the conception of its place in the 
college has changed. How far we move toward making col- 
lege libraries function as implements instead of adjuncts will 


depend largely, though not entirely, on the teaching profes- 
sion. 


* Ibid., p. 191. 











Recent Court Decisions Affecting 
Higher Education* 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


T least a thousand cases involving colleges and univer- 
A sities have reached the higher state and federal courts 
within the past hundred years, and judicial decisions 
have had much influence in shaping the progress of higher edu- 
cation in America. The story is told in part in Brody’s The 
American State and Higher Education’ and in Elliott’s The 
Colleges and the Courts.’ The grist of cases continues in in- 
creasing volume year by year. Annual summaries appear regu- 
larly in the Yearbooks of School Law,* which form an un- 
broken series since 1933. The Seventh Yearbook is scheduled 
for publication by the American Council on Education in 
March 1939. Reviews of the cases have also been carried 
in the annual Proceedings of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions. 

The past year has been an active period in the growth of 
the judge-made law of higher education. About thirty cases 
have been adjudicated in the higher courts. The range of sub- 
ject matter covered is wide. 


FooTBALL ADMISSIONS TAX 


At the head of the list comes the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court holding that state institutions must col- 


* The substance of an address delivered at the twenty-second annual meeting 
of the Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Insti- 
tutions, at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, October 15, 1938. 
Printed by permission of D. W. Springer, secretary and treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards, 209 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

* Alexander Brody, The American State and Higher Education: The Legal, 
Political, and Constitutional Relationships (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1935, 251 pp., $1.50 cloth, $1 paper). 

*Edward C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers, The Colleges and the Courts 
(New York: The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1936, 
563 pp.). 

*The Yearbooks are published by the American Council on Education. 
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lect and pay the federal tax on admissions to athletic contests, 
which climaxes several years of litigation. The opinion was 
written by Justice Roberts, who said: 


It is evident that these exhibition enterprises are comparatively large 
and are the means of procuring substantial aid for the schools’ programs 
of athletics and physical education. In final analysis the question we 
must decide is whether, by electing to support a governmental activity 
through the conduct of a business comparable in all essentials to those 


usually conducted by private owners, a state may withdraw the business 
from the field of federal taxation. 


Answering negatively, he pointed out that state liquor dispen- 
saries and other similar state businesses have always been re- 
quired to pay the federal excises on such business. 

The decision was by a divided court, with Justices Stone, 
Black, and Reed concurring in the result but dissenting in part 
on procedural questions. The late Justice Cardozo took no 
part, and Justices Butler and McReynolds dissented in a spir- 
ited opinion, saying: 

It is hard to understand how the collection by the state of fees for 
the privilege of attendance brings, even for the purpose of federal taxa- 
tion, its work of education to the level of selling intoxicating liquor or 
conducting any other commercial activity. The tax seems plainly within 
the rule of state immunity from federal taxation as hitherto understood 
and applied.* 


ADMISSION OF NEGROES 


In Missouri in 1936 a Negro demanded admission to the 
college of law at the state university. A decision of an ap- 
pellate court refusing to compel his admission was affirmed by 
the Missouri supreme court, on the ground that it was clearly 
the public policy of the state to provide segregated educa- 
tional facilities at all levels, including higher education. It 
maintains Lincoln University for Negroes, and a statute re- 
quires the curators of that institution to reorganize it and 


“Allen v. Regents of University System of Georgia, 58 S. Ct. 980 (1938), re- 
versing Page v. Same, 93 F. (2d) 887, which affd. 18 F. Supp. 62, conforming 
to 81 F. (2d) 577, reversing 10 F. Supp. gor. 
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bring it up to standards equal to those of the University of 
Missouri whenever necessary and practicable. Another statute 
requires the curators, “pending the development of Lincoln 
University,” to pay the tuition fees of Negro residents of 
Missouri who attend universities in adjacent states to study 
courses equal to those offered at the University of Missouri 
but not obtainable at Lincoln University. The Missouri court 
held that this means payment of the fees in full, and not 
merely payment of the difference between the fees at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and at the out-of-state institution; and a 
rider to the appropriation act of 1935 purporting to limit it 
to payment of the difference was void. When this suit was 
brought, money was actually available to pay the petitioner’s 
full tuition in an out-of-state law school. 

The Supreme Court of the United States consented to re- 
view the case, and reversed the decision in an opinion deliy- 
ered by Chief Justice Hughes with the concurrence of all the 
justices except McReynolds and Butler, who joined in a brief 
dissent written by McReynolds. In the opinion of the Chief 
Justice, the pivot upon which the case turns is the question 
whether the provision for the legal education in adjacent 
states of Negroes resident in Missouri is sufficient to satisfy 
the requirement that no state shall deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of its laws, prescribed in 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The decision is in the negative, and the case is re- 
manded for further proceedings in conformity therewith.’ 
The Maryland Court of Appeals decided a similar case like- 
wise in favor of the Negro applicant in 1936.° 


RELATIONS WITH ACCREDITING ASSOCIATION 


A case was recently carried to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Chicago, in which the state of North Da- 


° State ex rel. Gaines v. Canada et al., U.S.S.Ct. No. 57, Oct. Term (Dec. 
12, 1938), reversing Mo., 113 S.W. (2d) 783 (1938). 

* Pearson and Regents of the University of Maryland v. Murray (M4.), 
182 A. 590 (1936). 
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kota had asked an injunction to prevent the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools from removing 
the North Dakota Agricultural College from its list of 
accredited institutions. In the summer of 1937 the North 
Dakota State Board of Administration dismissed the presi- 
dent and seven senior staff members of the agricultural college 
without stated cause and without a hearing. This led to an 
investigation by the North Central Association and resulted 
in the removal of the college from its accredited list in April 
1938 by action of its Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education. The constitution of the association provides that 
appeals from such action may be had to the executive commit- 
tee and thence to the annual meeting of the association. The 
state of North Dakota did not seek to appeal thus, but pro- 
ceeded at once to ask for an injunction in the United States 
District Court. The injunction was denied, chiefly on two 
grounds: (1) The association is a voluntary organization, in 
which each member is under implied contract to conform to 
the rules and regulations. Such an organization is the judge 
of its own members, and in the absence of a breach of law 
the courts do not intervene. (2) In such a case the com- 
plainant cannot be heard in court until he has exhausted all 
remedies available under the rules of the association." The 
decision was sustained by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in October 1938. 


BUILDING TRANSACTIONS 


In 1937 we noticed that Alabama College at Montevallo, 
a state college for women, had no power to borrow money 
without statutory authorization.* At the end of the same 
year, on a new petition framed to conform to the statute of 
1935 empowering state institutions to borrow from the federal 
government, the college obtained from the state supreme court 


"State of North Dakota, by Langer, Governor, v. North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, (U.S.D.C., E.D. Ill.), 23 Fed. Supp. 694 
(1938). 

* Alabama College v. Harman, 175 So. 394 (1937). 
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a declaratory judgment authorizing it to go ahead with its 
plan of borrowing $200,000 to construct a cooperative dormi- 
tory, and pledging for its payment student fees and other 
moneys not derived from state appropriations.° 

From Utah comes a case in which the court was called upon 
to clarify the meaning of an act of 1937 appropriating $330,- 
000 to be expended under the direction of the governor for 
state buildings, together with any federal funds obtained for 
the same purposes. The act specified that the order of prefer- 
ence should be: first, $150,000 to Carbon Junior College on 
condition that Carbon County should provide a site; second, 
$80,000 to Weber College, which is another state institution; 
third, $100,000 to the state tuberculosis sanatorium; and 
fourth, any remaining balance to the state prison. The state 
building commission refused to proceed with the construction 
of the college buildings until it was determined whether the 
sums appropriated were meant to include or exclude the sums 
obtained from the federal government. The court answered 
that the appropriations could not be meant to include federal 
funds, because it is elementary that a state legislature cannot 
appropriate federal money. Hence a writ of mandamus was 
issued directing the commission to proceed promptly with the 
building.*° 

A New Mexico case involving the construction of a practice 
school building at a state normal school is of considerable in- 
terest to all types of institutions for the education of teachers. 
The local public school district of Silver City entered into a 
cooperative arrangement with the state normal school to build 
and operate a practice high school to their mutual advantage. 
This was authorized by a statute of 1937. The school district 
issued and sold bonds, and turned the proceeds over to the 
state institution to be used in constructing the high school plant 
to be used as a practice school and attended by all qualified 


* Harman Vv. Alabama College, 177 So. 747 (Dec. 18, 1937). 
*® Chez ex rel. Weber College v. Utah State Building Commission, 74 P. (2d) 
687 (Dec. 24, 1937). 
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high school pupils residing in the local school district. The 
state institution will operate the high school and hold title to 
the building, but whenever it ceases to conduct a high school 
the building, site, and furnishings must be conveyed to the 
school district. A taxpayer’s injunction suit was brought to 
halt this plan on numerous grounds, one of which was that it 
involved taxation of the people of the school district for the 
benefit of the state institution, and thus violated the constitu- 
tional requirement of equality and uniformity of taxation. The 
court found this contention untenable because the school dis- 
trict would obtain full value for every dollar it put into the 
enterprise, by virtue of the free attendance of its pupils at the 
proposed high school. The plan was approved by the court 
as against other arguments of the complainant, and the injunc- 
tion was refused.** ‘The possibility of constructing practice 
school buildings in cooperation with local school districts in 
this manner is regarded as of great importance by administra- 
tors of state institutions for the education of teachers. 

The University of Maryland had a relatively simple case of 
breach of a building contract. A construction company agreed 
to build a dormitory and commenced work in May 1934, but 
stopped the uncompleted job in July, and sued the university 
for damages, alleging that the university had broken its agree- 
ment to pay each month for 90 per cent of the work com- 
pleted. There was conflicting evidence on this point, but the 
company obtained a judgment for $11,000 in the trial court. 
Meantime, the university completed the dormitory, using up 
all the funds that had been appropriated for the purpose. 
When the case reached the court of appeals, the judgment be- 
low was reversed, on the ground that the university is an arm 
of the state government against which a suit may not be main- 
tained unless it has in hand funds out of which to pay the claim 
for damages. The University of Maryland has no such funds, 


“ White v. Board of Education of Silver City, (N.M.), 75 P. (2d) 712 (1938). 
For a fuller discussion of this case, see M. M. Chambers, “Cooperative Practice 
School,” The Nation’s Schools, XXII (July 1938), 29-30. 
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for even the tuition fees paid by students go into the state 
treasury and are disbursed like other state funds.” 


LIABILITY FOR TorTS 


When there is a clear case of negligence against a state in- 
stitution and governmental immunity prevents recovery in the 
courts by the injured party, recourse is sometimes had to the 
legislature for a special act authorizing the adjudication of 
the claim. In 1929 a building housing the practice school at 
the Plattsburg State Normal School in New York was de- 
stroyed by fire, and a student who was present under the in- 
struction of an instrumental music teacher fell or jumped from 
a window in order to escape and was injured. It appeared 
that there was a complete absence of fire escapes, fire doors, 
or other safety devices, and that a door through which safe 
egress could have been made could not be opened. A legisla- 
tive act of 1930 authorized the adjustment of the claim for 
damages, but required proof that the plaintiff was present on 
the premises as an invitee. Since the fire occurred on Satur- 
day morning, not on a regular school day, the first trial of 
the case resulted in a denial of the claim. In 1934 another 
legislative act broadened the chance of recovery by requiring 
only proof that the plaintiff was present with the knowledge 
and permission of the principal of the school. This act was 
attacked as authorizing an unconstitutional gift of money to 
a private individual, and as a usurpation of judicial power, be- 
cause the case had already been adjudicated once. Neither of 
these contentions was sustained. The legislature has power 
to provide for the adjustment of private claims against the 
state, and it may waive the-effect of an earlier judgment in 
such cases, though admittedly it could not do so in a case be- 
tween two private parties. Accordingly, since the facts show- 
ing lack of ordinary care on the part of the normal school 
were clear, the student was entitled to an award of damages.” 


™ University of Maryland v. Maas, (Md.), 197 A. 123 (1938). 
*® Agnew V. State, 166 Misc. 602, 2 N.Y.S. (2d) 954 (1938). 
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A somewhat similar case arose at a private institution in 
Tennessee. A girl student jumped from the third floor of a 
burning dormitory at David Lipscomb College near Nashville. 
Knowing that she could not sue the charitable corporation for 
damages, she sued the trustees jointly in their individual ca- 
pacities. Her two principal contentions were that the college 
had not complied with a statute prescribing the number of 
stairways and fire escapes for hotels and lodging houses, and 
that the fire was caused by negligent accumulation of trash in 
the bottom of the elevator shaft. Recovery was denied. The 
court held that trustees are not personally liable for the de- 
fects of a building when they had nothing to do with its con- 
struction, and they cannot be said to owe the duty of having 
such buildings reconstructed. Nor are they personally respon- 
sible for the details of custodianship. Their responsibility 
extends only to the use of ordinary care in the selection of 
subordinate employees. 

Private educational corporations have generally been ex- 
empt from suits for damages in tort cases, but there are some 
indications of a gradual change in this policy, exemplified by 
the Yale University case of last year in which the institution 
was held liable to a woman who was injured on account of its 
negligence in failing to spread sand upon an icy cement walk.” 

Of course, the question of exemption as a charitable cor- 
poration need not enter the case if negligence cannot be 
proved. It was in this manner that Rutgers College escaped 
liability in a recent case. The complainant and her husband 
attended an evening concert in the college gymnasium. The 
cement walk leading to the building was thirty-four feet wide 
at its narrowest part, and was guarded by a wire stretched on 
low posts to keep people from walking on the lawn. Emerg- 
ing from the concert in showery weather, and seeing other 
people walking on the lawn, the complainant attempted a short 
cut across the lawn to her automobile. She did not see the 


“ Scott v. Burton et al., (Tenn.), 114 S. W. (2d) 956 (1938). 
* Lisa v. Yale University, (Conn.), 191 A. 346 (1937). 
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wire and fell over it and was injured. She sued on the ground 
that she was an invitee on the premises, and the college had 
failed in the duty of exercising reasonable care to have the 
premises safe. The court thought otherwise, holding that the 
implied invitation was to use the walk and not the lawn; and 
that the duty of reasonable care was at an end when the com- 
plainant departed from the limits of the invitation and went 
upon the lawn. Hence the college was held not negligent.*® 

Similarly in a case involving a Catholic college for women 
in New York, where certain metal lockers fell upon a girl stu- 
dent and injured her, the college was found not negligent and 
the complaint dismissed without discussion of the doctrine of 
charitable exemption from liability.*’ 

Another tort case concerned a person who was injured by a 
tonsil operation performed in the free clinic maintained by a 
medical school. Suit was brought against the school about 
two and one-half years after the injury. The trial court 
thought that the basis of the action was malpractice, and dis- 
missed the complaint because malpractice cases are barred un- 
der a two-year statute of limitations. The appellate court 
reversed and remitted the case, correctly holding that the basis 
of the action against the medical school was not malpractice, 
but negligence in selecting a competent surgeon; and actions 
of this kind are under a three-year statute of limitations. Con- 
sequently, the suit must be tried.** 

Millsaps College owns and operates an office building in the 
city of Jackson, Mississippi. In the summer of 1936 a twelve- 
year-old boy met accidental death under the following circum- 
stances. There was a one-story portion of the building with a 
flat roof upon which children were allowed to play. From this 
roof a window opened directly into the elevator shaft of the 


® Cortright et al. v. Trustees of Rutgers College in New Jersey, 198 A. 837 
(1938). 

" Christie v. St. Joseph’s College for Women, (App. Div.), 300 N.Y.S. 67 
(Nov. 29, 1937). 

% Roewekamp v. New York Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital, 
(App. Div.), 4 N.Y.S. (2d) 751 (1938). 
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main part of the building. Heavy counter-weights passed rap- 
idly up and down past the window when the elevator was in 
motion. This window was open at the time of the accident, 
and the victim inserted his head through the opening in such 
a way and at such a time as to be completely decapitated. The 
college attempted to meet the parents’ suit for damages with 
the defense that it was a charitable corporation, exempt from 
liability for negligence. The court held that this exemption 
does not apply to torts committed in the operation of an inde- 
pendent business which is no part of the educational enter- 
prise, but is managed for profit to obtain funds for educational 
purposes. Accordingly, the case was remanded for trial on 
the facts to determine whether the college had been negli- 
gent.’® 


TRANSACTIONS WITH STUDENTS 


At Southern Methodist University a student attended the 
school of music from 1926 to 1931, accumulating 104 credits, 
but left without a degree. Later he sued to recover the $1,800 
he had paid the university for tuition and other fees. His 
allegation was that the university had fraudulently misguided 
him in his course of study so that it became impossible for 
him to complete the course and obtain a degree as originally 
promised. If his suit was for damages, it was barred by the 
two-year statute of limitations; if it was a suit for rescission 
of the contract it would not be thus barred. The Texas Com- 
mission of Appeals held that rescission would not be available 
because in the nature of the case it is impossible for the plain- 
tiff to make restitution of what he has received from the uni- 
versity. Through a somewhat complicated course of litiga- 
tion, the lower courts had debated the procedural questions 
involved, and avoided passing upon the merits of the case. The 
commission of appeals went further and held, seemingly un- 
necessarily, that no contract to confer a degree had ever ex- 


” Rhodes et al. v. Millsaps College, 176 So. 253 (Oct. 4, 1937). 
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isted between the institution and the student. This dictum is 
contrary to the usual concept of the relationship.”° 


CONTRACTS FOR TEACHING SERVICES 


Three recent cases concerned contracts with professors. In 
the summer of 1935 an applicant was appointed as a teacher 
of German in De Paul University, a Catholic institution in 
Chicago. He told the president and the dean that he had 
taught at Amherst College for eight years, that he had a 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, and that he was a 
Catholic. Early in September the dean discovered that this 
professor had been for sixteen years a priest, but had broken 
his vows in 1927, married, and become a teacher at Amherst 
College. Believing that a Catholic institution should not have 
an apostate priest on its faculty, the university authorities 
thereupon notified him that his services would not be needed. 
At the end of the academic year he sued for the year’s salary, 
alleging breach of contract. The jury in the trial court ren- 
dered a verdict in his favor, but the court entered judgment 
for the university notwithstanding the verdict, and this judg- 
ment was afirmed. Concealment, by silence, of facts which 
would make the applicant’s services not acceptable to a Cath- 
olic institution, amounted to material and fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation such as to preclude the enforcement of the contract.” 

A New York statute of 1935 purported to extend the appli- 
cation of the teachers’ tenure law, which covers public school 
teachers in New York City, to include also the teachers in the 
public colleges governed by the board of higher education in 
that city. When, however, ateacher of mathematics in Hunter 
College was dismissed in 1937 and brought suit for reinstate- 
ment under the tenure law, the act of 1935 was held uncon- 
stitutional because a section in the state constitution forbids 
the incorporation of existing laws into new legislation merely 
by reference. This fatal defect in the drafting of the statute 


” Southern Methodist University v. Evans, (Tex. Com. App.), 115 S.W. (2d) 
622 (1938). 
™ Fuller v. De Paul University, 293 Ill. App. 261, 12 N.E. (2d) 213 (1938). 
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renders it void, and college teachers have no rights under it.” 

A peculiar case comes from a private junior college in Texas, 
where the plaintiff sued for an unpaid balance of $500 on his 
contract of employment as a teacher. It appeared that he 
was also a member of the board of trustees, and that he had 
participated in the unanimous vote by which he had been em- 
ployed at an increase in salary as a teacher. The college at- 
tempted to defend itself on the ground that this action was 
ethically and legally wrong. However, no Texas statute cov- 


ers the subject, and in the absence of statute the contract is 
enforceable.” 


CONTRACTS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Transylvania University in Lexington, Kentucky, conducted 
a campaign for funds in 1924, and obtained a note from an 
elderly subscriber which read “For and in consideration of 
other pledges now being made, I promise to pay to Transyl- 
vania University $2,500. This pledge is to be paid at my 
death.”’ In a suit to cancel the instrument, the first issue was 
whether it was on its face a valid contract. The court decided 
afirmatively. A second issue was the question of the subscrib- 
er’s mental competency at the time the contract was made. On 
this point there was much conflict of evidence, and the court 
of appeals finally decided that the preponderance was in favor 
of his incompetency, and reversed a decree in favor of the uni- 
versity in the lower court.** 

In 1920 the Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania con- 
ducted a campaign, using a slogan ‘‘$5,000 will endow a schol- 


™ Becker v. Eisner et al., 277 N. Y. 143, 13 N. E. (2d) 747 (March 8, 1938), 
reversing Becker v. Barry et al., Board of Higher Education, 165 Misc. 877, 300 
N.Y.S. 1153 (Nov. 30, 1937). For discussions of the sequelae of this decision, 
see Ordway Tead, “Tenure in New York City Colleges,” Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, XXIV (Nov. 1938), 376-91; and Kalman A. 
Seigel, “Toward Academic Democracy,” Nation’s Schools, XXII (Dec. 1938), 
21-22. 

* Randolph Junior College v. Isaacks, (Tex. Civ. App.), 113 S.W. (2d) 628 
(1938). 

™* McDonald’s Executor v. Transylvania University, Lexington, 274 Ky. 168, 
118 S.W. (2d) 171 (1938). 
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arship.”” The Alliance of Catholic Women of the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia contributed $5,000 to endow an annual schol- 
arship for a Catholic girl. This was executed regularly until 
1935, when the college refused to award the scholarship be- 
cause the income of the $5,000 was insufficient to pay the 
tuition of one student. Between 1920 and 1935 the annual 
tuition fee had been raised successively from $175 to $400. 
The college contended that its obligation would be fully dis- 
charged if it allowed the income to accumulate until it became 
sufficient to pay the fees of one student, even if this caused 
the suspension of the scholarship during certain years. The 
subscribers of the scholarship fund sued for a declaratory 
judgment, contending that the college was bound to admit one 
Catholic girl free of all fees each year. The court supported 
this view and held that the transaction was an unconditional 
contract as well as an undertaking to administer the endow- 
ment fund as a trust, and that the two concepts are not incom- 
patible. Emphasizing the contractual obligation the court 
said: “If conditions subsequently demonstrated that the col- 
lege, in its natural eagerness to secure substantial contribu- 
tions, had made an unwise bargain, that, of course, would not 
relieve it from performance.”*® 


CREATION OF EDUCATIONAL TRUSTS 


Frequently when private benefactors attempt to set up char- 
itable trusts, the wording of the will or other instrument is 
subject to attack on the ground of uncertainty. A wealthy 
resident of New London, Connecticut, left a residual estate of 
about $2,000,000 to be held by a trustee without limitation as 
to time, the income to be distributed semiannually to “corpora- 
tions, organizations, societies, institutions and trusts located 
or operated in the city of New London, which are devoted 
exclusively to religious, charitable, scientific, literary, histori- 
cal or educational purposes, including the encouragement of 


* Hopkins v. Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 331 Pa. 42, 200 A. 
32 (1938). 
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art, and which are exempt from federal and state inheritance 
and transfer taxes.”’ The selection of the beneficiaries was left 
entirely to the discretion of the trustee. In an action for con- 
struction of the will, it was held that this instrument estab- 
lished a valid charitable trust, not vitiated by uncertainty or 
indefiniteness.”° 

A Virginia testator left a sum of money to found a busi- 
ness college for young men on designated land in Shenandoah 
County. He stipulated that free scholarships should be pro- 
vided, if possible, to selected residents of Virginia and also 
for applicants residing in certain counties in West Virginia or 
in the states of North Carolina or South Carolina. The will 
was contested because it did not specify whether the young 
men were to be white or colored, and because the Virginia 
statutes validating gifts for educational purposes read explic- 
itly “for the education of persons in this state.” The will 
created a valid charitable trust despite both of these conten- 
tions. It is not necessary to specify white or colored bene- 
ficiaries, since it may be assumed that the trustees will obey 
the law of the state regarding the segregation of the races; 
and the statutory phrase ‘“‘education of persons in this state” 
is held not to mean that all beneficiaries must reside in Vir- 


ginia, but merely that the education is to be carried on in that 
state.** 


Tax EXEMPTION 


There are two recent cases in Missouri and Illinois in which 
certain nonstate institutions have had their complete exemp- 
tion from property taxation under the terms of their charters 
freshly confirmed by the courts. The tax collector of St. Louis 
attempted to assess sixty parcels of real estate owned by 
Washington University. The university pointed to its char- 
ter of 1853, which expressly exempts from taxation “‘all prop- 
erty owned by the corporation.” The court held the property 
exempt, and affirmed a perpetual injunction to restrain the col- 


™® Mitchell v. Reeves et al., (Conn.), 196 A. 785 (1938). 
" Triplett v. Trotter et al., (Va.), 193 S.E. 514 (Nov. 11, 1937). 
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lector from seizing or selling any part of it. The court rec- 
ognized that there may be close and intricate questions of law 
ultimately involved in the matter, such as whether the univer- 
sity has acquired more real estate than it needs for its corpor- 
ate purposes and whether it has in other respects exceeded its 
corporate powers or abused its privileges; but these questions 
are not to be summarily decided by the local tax authorities.” 

The similar Illinois case involved the taxation of certain 
properties owned and leased for profit by Lake Forest Uni- 
versity. Its charter of 1857 was amended in 1869 to exempt 
‘‘all property, of whatever kind and description, belonging or 
appertaining to the corporate body created by this act.” The 
supreme court of Illinois held the property not taxable.*® In 
this and the foregoing case, it is to be observed that the ex- 
emption is by virtue of the corporate charter of the particular 
institution having the force of a contract between the state 
and the corporation, and not by virtue of general exemption 
statutes in either Missouri or I\linois.*° 

A West Virginia statute exempts from taxation property 
held in trust when the trustee is required to apply the income 
to a nonprofit charitable or educational purpose. Such a trust 
was established in 1933, and no attempt was made to tax it 
until 1936, when the trustee entered into a contract for five 
years, which purported to lease the property for a rental of 
approximately $97,000 to be paid at stated intervals during 
the term, but also covenanted to convey the property to the 
lessee after all payments had been made, for a consideration 
of $1. The tax commissioner contended that this was in fact 
a contract of sale, and that consequently the property should 


* Washington University v. Baumann, (Mo.), 108 S.W. (2d) 403 (July 30, 
1937). 

” People ex rel. Gill v. Lake Forest University, 367 Ill. 103, 10 N.E. (2d) 
667 (Oct. 15, 1937). 

*® For discussions of the general situation in two other states, see: (1) John 
Godfrey Saxe, Charitable Exemption from Taxation in New York State. (New 
York: Lincoln Engraving and Printing Corporation, 1933, 77 pp.) ; (2) William 
C. Dennis, “The Taxation of Colleges in Indiana,” Earlham College Bulletin 
(New Series), XVIII (Oct. 1936), 2-15. 
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be assessed for taxation against the trustee. The trustee con- 
tended the contract was a lease but that the question was im- 
material, because under the statute the property is exempt as 
long as the proceeds from it are applied to a nonprofit educa- 
tional purpose. His contention was sustained, and the prop- 
erty remains exempt.” 

The question of the taxation of fraternity chapter houses, 
previously litigated with varying results in a dozen states, 
within the past year came before the supreme court of South 
Dakota. A corporation made up of active and alumni mem- 
bers of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, owning the chapter house at the 
state university at Vermillion, sued for refund of taxes paid 
from 1925 to 1935. This association was incorporated in 
1911 as a stock corporation, and proceeded to acquire the 
chapter house and rent it to the active chapter at annual 
rentals varying from $750 to $2,500 from year to year. 
It sought exemption from taxation on the ground that it is 
a charitable organization and that the property is used for 
educational purposes. The court did not think it necessary 
to decide the question of educational use, because since 1929 
the state requires both ownership and use to be charitable, 
and even prior to that year, when only charitable use was re- 
quired, this did not exempt a landlord who exacted a full 
rental. As to him, the property is used for income-producing 
purposes only. The corporation in this case is entirely distinct 
from the active chapter of the fraternity, and is held to be 
clearly not a charitable organization. 


RELATIONS WITH LocAL PuBLic AUTHORITIES 


An unusual issue arose in Kentucky when the legislature 
created a personnel commission for the city of Louisville, to 
supervise the city departments of health and public welfare, 


" Patterson Memorial Fund Inc., et al. v. James et al., (W. Va.), 197 S.E. 
302 (1938). 


“South Dakota Sigma Chapter House Association v. Clay County, 276 N.W. 
258 (Dec. 2, 1937). 
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and authorized the city council to extend it to other depart- 
ments. The personnel commission consists of the mayor and 
four other members, two appointed by the board of education 
and two by the board of trustees of the University of Louis- 
ville, which is a municipal institution. An attempt was made to 
have the statute declared unconstitutional on several grounds, 
but without success. One contention was that the section au- 
thorizing the trustees of the university to appoint two mem- 
bers of the city personnel commission violated the clause of 
the constitution which forbids a corporation to engage in any 
business not authorized by its charter. This clause, said the 
court, applies to business corporations but not to public cor- 
porations such as the university.** 

From Illinois comes an interesting case of cooperation be- 
tween a public school district and a private junior college. A 
statute permits public high school boards to establish public 
junior colleges. The Oak Park High School District decided 
not to use this power, the Oak Park Junior College having 
been incorporated as a private institution. Recently this pri- 
vate junior college encountered financial difficulties, and the 
public high school board agreed to purchase its library and 
laboratory equipment for the use of the high school, thus 
keeping the college open for the purpose of determining 
whether a junior college in the district was feasible. A tax- 
payer obtained a temporary injunction against this trans- 
action, alleging that it was a mere subterfuge to apply pub- 
lic funds to a private purpose. An Illinois appellate court 
reversed the judgment and ordered the injunction dissolved, 
holding that the statute impliedly authorizes the high school 
board to investigate as to whether a junior college is suitable 
for the needs of the community, and the board may make 
expenditures for that purpose which the courts will not ques- 
tion in the absence of a clear showing that the means em- 
ployed are unlawful or fraudulent. 


® Kerr v. City of Louisville et al., 271 Ky. 335, 111 S.W. (2d) 1046 (1938). 
™“ Schuler v. Beezley et al., (Ill. App.), 13 N.E. (2d) 115 (1938). 
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SUMMARY OF TRENDS 


Nothing conclusive regarding long-range tendencies is 
shown by the decisions of a single year, but a few of the cases 
just discussed are indicative of what appear to be current 
trends. Among these may be mentioned: (1) closer scrutiny 
of tax exemptions, with occasional restrictions thereof, espe- 
cially in the field of federal taxation and in the taxation of 
accessory educational corporations such as fraternities and 
the like; (2) modification, in some instances, of the doctrine 
of complete immunity from liability for torts, when an inno- 
cent injured party would thereby be left without a remedy; 
(3) attention to the demands of Negroes in southern and 
border states for equal opportunities for graduate and higher 
professional education; (4) a generally tolerant and receptive 
attitude toward newly invented plans for financing buildings 
in cooperation with other agencies, whether the federal gov- 
ernment, local public school districts, or private nonprofit 
lending corporations; (5) a gradual change in the concept of 
transactions with students and teachers, away from the idea 
of a contract between strictly private parties and toward the 
theory that these are matters of general concern in which the 
interest of the public is paramount; and (6) continued favor- 


able attitude toward the establishment of charitable and edu- 
cational trusts. 








Emotional Weather 


By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


\ ’ J HAT is the weather outside today? Is it sleet or 
- snow, or clear, dry, cold? Does the sun shine warm- 
ingly through the window? Or do clouds hang like 
a damp gray pall over the abodes of men? And what does 
weather do to the human spirit? Scientific studies recently 
have shown that recovery from operations and from illness 
is greatly influenced by the weather; and characteristic dif- 
ferences in the philosophy and behavior of the different peo- 
ples of the earth often have been ascribed to differing cli- 
mates. No topic of conversation is more trite than the 
weather, yet who has not felt an inward glow when a friend 
remarked, ‘“‘Boy, this is a grand day!” And who has not 
echoed resentment at “This is the rottenest climate in the 
world!” It seems that the weather really does do something 
to us. 

There is another sort of weather to which all human 
beings are exposed. It is the moods of their fellow men, 
with whom they work and play and live. Different people 
tend to create different climates of feeling among their asso- 
ciates; and different groupings of people show prevailing 
moods as different as the weather of the arctic and the torrid 
zones. Some groups swelter at their tasks in the heavy, humid 
oppressiveness of obligatory functioning, like a sea-level me- 
tropolis in midsummer. Others buoyantly undertake common 
responsibilities with the light, stimulating freshness of the 
autumn in high altitude dryness. The whole odor of life is 
sweet or sour, fragrant or: foul, tangy or stifling, according 
to the moods we inhale from those around us. 

It is no accident that problem children so frequently come 
from homes broken by divorce. Their lives have been pro- 
foundly influenced by the tensions and conflicts going on about 
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them. It is no accident that delinquents appear so frequently 
in certain sections of great cities. There poverty and misery 
are so close to riches and ostentation that inferiority is em- 
phasized and the prevailing mood becomes bitterness. Chil- 
dren are extremely sensitive to the emotional climate 
enveloping them. Their attitudes, their ideas about what 
is valuable in life, and their personal goals, as well as their 
moments of gaiety or depression, are influenced profoundly 
by the moods of the people with whom they come in contact. 
Indeed it may safely be claimed that outlook on life, general 
ideals, concept of role, and emotional orientation toward so- 
ciety are picked up unconsciously by children from the actions 
and sentiments of those about them. These constitute learn- 
ings more important even than skills in reading or figuring. 

The question must be raised, then, whether the emotional 
climate common in the school classrooms of the country is a 
wholesome climate or not. Is this climate a joyous, buoyant 
one appropriate to our usual picture of childhood as “happy” ? 
Or is it dull, uninteresting, monotonous, and heavy? Or is 
it full of tensions, bickerings, repressions, and feelings of fail- 
ure? Does the child unconsciously absorb the feeling of cer- 
tainty that he has a significant role in the world and is a 
valuable person? Or does he get the sense that life is a 
jungle battle with no holds barred and his own lot a sorry 
one? Does the child feel that people are “with him” and 
that as part of a larger whole he and mankind are moving 
toward brighter days? Or is he led to feel that other persons 
are essentially his antagonists, or at best the setters of un- 
important and distasteful tasks? 

W. Carson Ryan spent more than a year visiting various 
schools throughout the country, seeking to discover whether 
or not they are wholesome places for children. He records 
many trends toward improvement in them, but this is what 
he has to say about their emotional climate: 


Simple friendliness in the schoolroom would seem to be one of those 
easily attainable and obviously desirable conditions for any human en- 
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terprise having to do with good mental health, but the visitor to schools 
finds it in shockingly few of the places he visits.’ 


Most of us who know Dr. Ryan as a competent and sym- 
pathetic observer believe that he is more likely to report op- 
timistically than pessimistically on what he sees and, therefore, 
we are startled to find such a comment. We find it extremely 
disturbing to entertain the thought that the children of the 
nation, by and large, are not enveloped in an atmosphere of 
friendliness. We find it even more disturbing to think that 
our own children are not constantly in the charge of persons 
with the friendliest of feelings for them. And we are rightly 
disturbed. 

An attempt to analyze our educative process, to discover 
the factors which may account for so unwholesome an emo- 
tional climate in our schools, brings to mind social tradition, 
administrative practice, teacher personality, and educational 
theory as important elements to consider. Suppose we take 
them up in this order. 

We know that schools are the instruments which society 
has established in America to perpetuate a self-governing 
democracy. Strong in our social tradition is the desire for 
every person to have the opportunity to achieve the richest 
development of his personality possible under the conditions 
existing here and consistent with the welfare of all other per- 
sons. Surely there is nothing but friendliness in such a tradi- 
tion. Yet we must admit that this laudable educational ideal 
is translated, in the thinking of our population, into a series 
of quite specific objectives. It is believed that this high social 
purpose is best achieved by a number of rather specific learn- 
ings, such as mastery of the fundamental processes in arith- 
metic, learning to read fluently as early in life as possible, 
becoming accurate “spellers,” graduating from high school, 
learning algebra, chemistry, French, and civics. Parents are 
not satisfied with the schools unless they see their children 


* Mental Health Through Education (New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1938), Pp. 31. 
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progressing in these specific learnings. They think of the 
function of schools as that of bringing their children to mas- 
tery of “subjects” of study. This belief on the part of the 
public in the efficacy of subject learning as the way to a richer 
life and to good citizenship has become a tradition of our 
society, which the population expects the schools to carry out. 

But is it a wholesome tradition? The scientific study of 
human growth and development, which has been progressing 
rapidly during the last decade, has findings which raise serious 
questions about it. The findings suggest that attitudes, value 
concepts, aesthetic appreciations, moral ideals, and the sym- 
pathetic understanding of other human beings have a more 
important bearing upon success, upon mental health, upon 
sound character, and upon good citizenship than any factual 
learnings. They suggest that when attitudes, value concepts, 
and social and aesthetic appreciations are sound there is a 
strong and effective motivation to the necessary factual learn- 
ing. They imply that where attention in school and at home is 
focused primarily upon the factual learnings, very undesirable 
attitudes and value concepts are likely to be learned inciden- 
tally. They cast serious doubt upon the appropriateness of 
many traditional curricular tasks to the developmental ma- 
turity of the children now burdened with them. It follows that 
a splendid social ideal may have been translated by tradition 
into an unwholesome series of educational practices which give 
rise to unfortunate emotional climates in our schools. 

The operation of the schools in most of our states is en- 
trusted to lay boards of education elected by the people from 
school districts, municipalities, or counties. These boards are 
held responsible by the citizens but do not actually administer 
the schools. For this purpose they employ superintendents or 
supervising principals. The latter in turn have under them a 
group of principals, each responsible for the school in a par- 
ticular building or group of buildings, and a group of super- 
visors who must observe instruction and maintain its effective- 
ness. Thus, there is created in every community an administra- 
tive hierarchy whose duty it is to carry out the policy of the 
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board of education and ultimately to satisfy the public. These 
administrative officers largely determine the way the schools 
are conducted, for they have the authority to give directions to 
teachers and pupils, to recommend teachers for promotion, for 
tenure and for dismissal, and to assign classes, rooms, subjects 
to be taught, and pupils to be instructed. Throughout the coun- 
try these administrative hierarchies determine the working 
conditions of teachers and influence the morale of our schools, 
but their own security rests entirely upon the extent to which 
the teachers’ work with children pleases lay boards of educa- 
tion and the public behind them. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that the administration often dictates the details of 
educational practice. 

Dr. Ryan’s observations in the schools of the country yield 
significant insights into the way these administrative practices 
work out. He says: 


Consideration for the personality of the teacher by the supervisor or 
administrator is just as essential as respect for the child’s personality by 
the teacher. The same elements of friendliness, a sense of security, and 
willingness to build on the possibilities of human beings are involved. 
Unfortunately human relations on this basis are all too rare in educa- 
tional administration.’ 


Evidently the necessary attempt on the part of educational 
administrators to carry on schools in such a way as to satisfy 
the public gives rise in practice to strains and tensions among 
teachers which all too often create a climate of insecurity, and 
feelings of failure, rancor, and suspicion. Apparently school 
administrators and supervisors are unable under present cir- 
cumstances to give adequate recognition to the fact that teach- 
ers are also people, with the same needs, emotions, frailties, 
and sensitivities as other persons. Anyone who knows any 
large number of educational administrators knows at once that 
this is not because they are not friendly persons of good will 
toward teachers. As a group, educational administrators cer- 


*Ibid., p. 177. 
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tainly rank high in humanitarian ideals, in belief in the sanctity 
of the individual, and in desire to serve the children of the 
country. Yet under their administrations, procedures continue 
to be followed which permit the schools to be characterized as 
places where “simple friendliness” for children is “shock- 
ingly”’ scarce and where human relations between the adminis- 
trative hierarchy and the teachers are “rarely’’ such as to pro- 
mote “friendliness, a sense of security, and willingness to 
build on the possibilities of human beings.’”’ One must con- 
clude either that educational administrators have not learned 
superior methods of conducting schools from current educa- 
tional theory or else that the pressure of social and educational 
tradition is so strong that they dare not move too rapidly 
against it. In any case, too many children continue to dislike 
school, too many teachers give evidence of being unwhole- 
somely neurotic, and the emotional climate of our educational 
institutions is far from what we would wish it to be for our 
children. 

Of course, it is the behavior, the attitudes, and the moods 
of teachers which finally set the prevailing tone of classrooms 
and determine the daily fluctuations of emotional climate 
under which individual children live and learn. For this reason 
the teacher is often the focus of criticism with regard to the 
lack, which schools so often exhibit, of wholesome influence 
on personality development, poise, and attitudes in children. 
People say that teachers should be persons of exceptionally 
wholesome personality, of deep insight and sympathetic un- 
derstanding, that the neurotic, the unstable, the selfish, and the 
uncultured should be eliminated. On the other hand, when one 
considers the conditions under which teachers work—the in- 
adequacy of financial return, lack of tenure, lack of recrea- 
tional opportunity, excessive demands on time, large amount 
of record keeping, the influence of pressure groups, the lack 
of social status in many communities, and the political favor- 
itism of promotions—one wonders that so large a majority of 
our teachers still hold high professional ideals. The condi- 
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tions under which a teacher lives and works inevitably must 
be major factors in determining his or her mood in the class- 
room. 

Perhaps still more important is the nature of the teacher’s 
tasks as set by his or her superiors. In general throughout the 
country whether or not a teacher is rated a success depends 
upon the proportion of the children in the class who succeed 
in the factual learning set for them as tasks. Promotion, se- 
curity, and professional status among other teachers depend 
upon this. Then how can a teacher have a truly friendly feel- 
ing for a child who fails, who does poorly, who lacks motiva- 
tion, who “‘misbehaves” or gets in the way of the learning of 
the class? Much that the teacher values depends on the factual 
and skill learning of the pupils; so this sort of learning inevit- 
ably becomes the focus of the teacher’s attention, and anything 
is irritating which interferes with or thwarts it. This means 
that the social tradition of education, translated into specific 
learning objectives in the past and pressed for by adminis- 
trators and supervisors in the present, creates a situation in 
every classroom which makes academic accomplishment the 
center of attention and friendliness a secondary matter. Under 
these conditions the emotional climate necessarily is full of 
praise and blame, success and failure, competition, disappoint- 
ment, inferiority feelings, repression and revolt; and the 
teacher is a genius in human relations who can maintain a 
happy buoyant mood in her pupils from day to day. It would 
be quite a different matter if the weight of public opinion and 
of administrative pressure pushed the teacher to view each 
growing child as a developing personality, to consider what 
experiences and social relationships each child needs to insure 
the next step in his development, and to plan and create a sur- 
rounding emotional atmosphere favorable to wholesome living 
in the classroom. While every teacher’s security and status 
depend primarily upon the showing made by his or her pupils 
in terms of factual and skill learning in certain subjects, we 
cannot expect a great deal of improvement. 

Turning to educational theory we find that it has been pro- 
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foundly influenced during the past twenty years by findings in 
the sciences that underlie education. Some of the educational 
developments which illustrate the manner in which theory has 
attempted to incorporate and apply scientific findings are: “‘ho- 
mogeneous grouping,” “vocational guidance,” “visual educa- 
tion,” “diagnostic testing and remedial teaching,” “the project 
method,” and “achievement testing.’”’ Unquestionably, each 
of these applications of science has brought genuine and needed 
improvement in some schools—it is equally apparent that they 
have been futile in many other places. But almost everywhere 
they have been merely devices for achieving the traditional 
objectives of factual and skill learning. Often they have been 
mere hokus-pokus, strong magic that was to “solve the prob- 
lem” of education. Twenty years have seen many of these 
“movements” wax and wane; each of them had a germ of 
scientific validity and the consequent possibility of contributing 
genuinely to educational progress. The leading educational 
theorists of the country would promote a movement vigor- 
ously for three or four years, and then for three or four years 
other leading theorists would attack it equally vigorously until 
the average educator finally lost faith in what at first seemed 
an ultimate solution. Meantime, on philosophical grounds, 
‘progressive’ education has fought for “freedom” and for 
“creative activity” in the classroom, and mental hygienists 
have offered the “‘visiting teacher” and the “habit clinic” as 
means of undoing the harm done by the concomitant persist- 
ence of the traditional curriculum and an unwholesome emo- 
tional climate in our schools. 

It is to be hoped that we now approach the end of this 
period of educational magic and are about to enter the neces- 
sarily long and slow process of adjusting educational practice 
to the needs of children who must make their way in a rapidly 
changing and rather disordered world. This process must 
rest upon the solid foundation of a scientific understanding of 
human growth and development. This does not mean that 
each new finding of research in one of the sciences dealing 
with human beings will be hailed as showing the way to the 
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solution of “the educational problem.” On the contrary, it 
means that educators will undertake gradually to piece to- 
gether the findings from all of the many sciences studying 
mankind until they can get a comprehensive and yet specific 
view of human needs during the course of growth and develop- 
ment. It implies constant preoccupation with the whole child, 
with all aspects of his physique, his mind, his personality. It 
involves recognition of the fact that development occurs in 
a fluid social matrix and is shaped as vitally by functioning in 
that matrix as it is by the biogenic forces within the organism 
itself. This socio-organismic view of human growth and de- 
velopment is as yet incomplete. We cannot now construct a 
full-blown theory of educational practice which would do jus- 
tice to the potentialities of all children in our society. But we 
are ready to make a beginning at the reconstruction of educa- 
tional theory, expecting it not to be finished during the present 
century. 

Steps in this process of the reconstruction of educational 
theory can be sketched. Needless to say, research in all the 
basic human sciences must be fostered. Education must set 
itself the task of effecting a comprehensive functional synthesis 
of the findings in these many fields to the point where an 
organized body of material describing human growth and de- 
velopment in socio-organismic terms is brought into being. As 
the outlines of this organized body of knowledge grow in- 
creasingly clear, prospective teachers and administrators and 
teachers now in service must study it carefully as the basis 
for a critical re-examination of educational practice. This im- 
plies a considerable reorganization of the preservice education 
of teachers and very vital changes in graduate study in this 
area. It implies a rethinking of educational supervision and 
of the processes by which the in-service professional develop- 
ment of teachers is sought. 

But administrators and teachers are also human beings, 
whose development has been regulated by the very factors 
they will see operating to influence their pupils. Adminis- 
trators and teachers have the same needs for status and 
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function and a sense of personal worth as exist in others. It is 
inevitable that they will seek to meet these needs in part 
through their professional activities, and that their thwartings 
and anxieties and preoccupations will color their actions and 
flavor the emotional atmosphere they create in schools. It 
follows that careful personnel practices must function for the 
professional staff of education, both before and while they 
are in service, just as they must be developed to assist in the 
guidance and adjustment of pupils in school. 

Finally, the public must gradually be taught to understand 
human growth and development in the new terms. This does 
not mean that educational theory should be labelled “socio- 
organismic.” Such jargon would leave social tradition where 
it is. Rather, it means that educators will recognize the vital 
educative experiences which the child has in the home, on the 
street and playground, and in the community. It means that 
educators will enlist the cooperation of the persons responsi- 
ble for these educative influences in a joint attempt to under- 
stand the parts they play in the growth and development of 
children. Discussion and study groups will be conducted in 
simple, nontechnical language, and advanced theories will not 
be paraded to impress the public. Without such a program 
of adult education and cooperation in shaping all the educa- 
tive influences that play upon the child, we cannot expect to 
deflect the social tradition which requires present educational 
practice. 

The weather today is not as fine as it was yesterday and 
it has been much harder to write these concluding paragraphs. 
Climate does have its effect. The emotional climate in our 
schools lacks friendliness and other desirable characteristics. 
It is laden with moods that make it difficult for children to 
learn and hard for teachers to be poised, moods that are 
provocative of dictation in administrators. Sometimes it 
makes children antisocial; sometimes it causes them to shrink 
from tasks and opportunities; sometimes it leaves them lazy 
and unmoved. Perchance it plants the germ of an unwhole- 
some attitude, an unworthy goal, or the concepts of inappro- 
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priate ways to satisfy one’s needs. But, this climate is inevi- 
table while social tradition dictates a curriculum that is out of 
step with the normal processes of human growth and develop- 
ment and that is relatively nonfunctional in meeting the cur- 
rent needs of children. It can hardly be changed while 
administrative and supervisory practices remain what they 
are, while relatively unselected teachers blindly grope to 
fulfil a mission which they do not comprehend. First, educa- 
tional theory must be rethought in terms of the best scientific 
understanding we can get of human growth and development. 
Then teachers and administrators and the public must be 
challenged to study the implications of these growth and de- 
velopmental processes for education in our culture. 











The Teaching Ph.D. Again 


By EDWARD J. BAXTER, S.J. 


administration, as well as not a few students of edu- 

cation, will readily recall the commotion of a decade 
or so ago on the question of the neo-Ph.D.’s ineptitude for 
teaching and the desirability of some specific training in the 
Ph.D. program to lessen that deficiency. A great deal ap- 
peared pro and con in the literature of the period both with 
regard to attitudes and policies and in the matter of plans and 
proposals. No attempt has been made, however, to ascertain 
the long-time results of that movement in either phase of the 
matter. It is the purpose of the present paper to report the 
findings of just such a survey conducted by the writer in 
March 1938, approximately a decade after the inception of 
the nation-wide agitation on the subject. 


“Lama who have reached their ’teens in educational 


THe MOvEMENT oF 1927-30 


The movement of 1927-30, it will be recalled, was based 
on the ascertained fact that by far the largest proportion of 
graduate students studying for the doctorate were intending to 
engage in college teaching and yet were receiving no specific 
training for that profession. It was occasioned, too, by the 
corresponding fact that a large number of young doctors of 
philosophy entering the college teaching field had been found 
ill-suited or inadequately prepared for the tasks of that pro- 
fession. 

Because of this situation, the colleges believed that certain 
readjustments were called for in the doctoral program of pros- 
pective college teachers, notably less insistence on research and 
provision of adequate professional preparation. A large per- 
centage of college teachers, particularly the young instructors, 
as well as a number of actual doctoral students, believed that 
such modification of the doctoral program would prove help- 
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ful in meeting the initial problems, at least, of college teach- 
ing. The graduate schools, however, and the university pro- 
fessors looked with disfavor on any relaxation of research, 
and while some were disposed to concede a professional course 
here or there, the majority were of the opinion that there was 
no better training for college teaching than that of research. 
They stated that if one were not equipped for teaching at the 
completion of the existing doctoral program no mere inclusion 
of professional courses would make him so. 

Besides the proposal of the Association of American Col- 
leges in five points—selective admission of prospective college 
teachers to the graduate school, training in methods, a course 
on the American college, relaxation of research, and a check 
on teaching ability—various other proposals appeared in the 
literature. These, however, were reducible, for the most part, 
to the five-point proposal above, with two possible exceptions, 
instruction in the psychology of the college student and experi- 
mentation in the field of college teaching. 

Few drastic readjustments were made at the time to meet 
the situation. Four institutions went to the extent of setting 
up a distinct professional program with a distinct degree, the 
Ed.D., but even here the course and degree were designed 
rather for educational students and future administrators than 
for prospective college teachers of the various subject matters. 
Other institutions were, for the most part, satisfied with less 
definite modifications of their programs, such as introducing 
greater supervision into the administration of fellowships and 
the like, offering one or two professional courses on an elective 
basis, and, here and there, conducting experiments in college 
teaching programs. 

The movement, judged by its implications and possibilities, 
was a significant one for American higher education; judged 
by its consequences and permanent results, it has yet to be 
evaluated. That a certain amount of appraisement and of 
readjustment, on a small scale at least, resulted from it per- 
haps no one will gainsay. To that extent, at least, the move- 
ment was consequential, not to mention the clarifying of the 
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issue and the wider recognition of the teacher training func- 
tion of the graduate school. But it is necessary to know what 
the present-day situation in the graduate schools of the coun- 
try is relative to the issues raised by that movement before 
one can proceed to an even partial appraisement of it in the 
light of long-time consequences and permanent, or semiperma- 
nent, results. To this investigation the survey here reported 
set itself. 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 


The survey was conducted by the questionnaire method, 
notwithstanding the limitations and difficulties of such a pro- 
cedure. Precautions were taken to reduce these to a minimum 
and the returns received more than justified reliance on this 
method. Much care was exercised in the preparation of the 
questions in order that no significant feature of college teacher 
training might be omitted from the inquiry. This procedure 
was the result of a careful study of the literature of the 
1927-30 movement, particularly the recommendations and 
proposals offered at that time. 

The items of the inquiry blank were classified under eight 
distinct heads: Preliminary (comprising attitude, policy, gen- 
eral practice), Admission Demands, Research Relaxation, 
Training in Methods, Course on the American College, 
Courses in Psychology and Personnel, Placement, and Experi- 
mentation. Since the findings under the last two headings 
were not significant they will not be treated in the report, and 
the other six items will be grouped under the two general 
headings of policies and courses. 

The scope of the inquiry was delimited according to the 
following four points: 

1. Only those students who contemplated going into college 
teaching were included. Thereby were excluded not merely 
prospective research workers, but all those as well who look 
forward to administrative or other nonteaching positions, or 


who contemplate teaching on the secondary or junior college 
level. 
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2. Only the pre-training of the college teacher in the gradu- 
ate school was investigated. In-service college training was 
not included. 

3. Only doctoral students were considered. These, it was 
believed, comprise the main body of candidates for college 
teaching and because of their specialized programs might be 
considered in greater need of professional training. 

4. Students in the department of education were not con- 
sidered. These, it was felt, would get a good deal of training 
and a number of courses pertinent to college teaching which 
would not be representative of the graduate school as a whole. 

Further, college teaching, as it exists today, was looked 
upon as having three phases for each of which, no less than 
for the others, the prospective college teacher should be pre- 
pared, to wit, teaching, administering, and counseling. With 
the first, training in methods was considered to correspond. 
The second was understood as such participation in adminis- 
tration as the college teacher is called upon to exercise in 
teachers’ meetings, revision of curriculum, committee work, 
etc. The course on the American College was presumed to 
cover this need. Finally, not only for the function of coun- 
seling, which has come to assume an important role among 
the duties of the college teacher today, but even for the func- 
tion of teaching, courses in the psychology of the college stu- 
dent and in college personnel were considered an appropriate 
preparation. 

The list of the graduate schools to be covered by the survey 
was drawn up from the roll of the members of the Association 
of American Universities, with a number of additions. Of the 
thirty-one members, however, the two Canadian universities, 
as well as the two institutes of technology, were excluded as 
being outside the scope of the study. To the twenty-seven 
remaining, seventeen other graduate schools from all parts of 
the country were added, chosen mainly on the basis of number 
of Ph.D.’s conferred annually. The forty-four thus chosen 
represent 17,960 of the 20,580 Ph.D.’s conferred in the dec- 
ade, 1925-35, by the ninety institutions conferring that degree, 
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or approximately 87 per cent of the total.’ A list of the forty- 
four institutions included in the survey may be found at the 
end of the report. 

Returns were obtained from all but three of the forty-four 
institutions.” Two of these failed to reply and the third ex- 
plained that he preferred not to fill out the blank because of 
his too recent appointment to the office. Of the remaining 
forty-one, seven did not return the inquiry blank but replied 
by letter, giving a statement of college teacher training in 
their institutions. In most of these cases the condition of col- 
lege teacher training was represented as negative so that it 
was possible to interpret their answers under several of the 
various headings without violation either of accuracy or of 
justice. 


ATTITUDES AND POLICIES 


The first point which the survey endeavored to ascertain 
and which was considered fundamental to all others was the at- 
titude of the several graduate schools toward its de facto 
teacher training function. The very first question accordingly 
asked: Does your school recognize college teacher training as 
one of its primary functions? To this thirty-one of the forty- 
one institutions replied in the afirmative (some with qualifica- 
tions) and six in the negative, while the attitude of four could 
not be ascertained. The next question was: If so, does it 
offer any (a) specific training for college teaching, or is it 
(b) content with general academic preparation? Twenty- 
four of the thirty-one above inclined toward the general prep- 
aration and seven stated they offered specific training, without, 
however, offering any detailed description of their programs. 


“Computations made from the figures in American Universities and Colleges 
(C. S. Marsh, editor), third edition. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1936, p. 75. 

*The actual survey, therefore, as measured by returns, represents 16,689 of 
the 20,580 doctorates conferred by all ninety institutions in the decade, or ap- 
proximately 81 per cent; and of the 17,960 conferred by the forty-four institu- 
tions questioned, approximately 93 per cent. 
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Finally, to the third question under this head, Are its offer- 
ings (a) pretty much the same as they were before 1928, or 
has it (b) inaugurated a new program since that date? only 
four of the seven claiming to offer specific training replied that 
their program had been inaugurated since 1928. 

The policy of the graduate schools in the matter of admis- 
sion was next investigated. The first point taken up here was 
that of discrimination: Does your school ascertain of each 
Ph.D. applicant whether or not he intends to become a college 
teacher? ‘To this there were thirty-three negatives and eight 
afirmatives. Of these eight, only three had previously 
claimed to have a specific program and, accordingly, only that 
number of replies might be considered to indicate a first step 
in a discriminatory program. ‘The second point considered 
was one of more positive discrimination, called selection. It 
inquired: Does it make any demands of the prospective col- 
lege teacher entrants, apropos of broad intellectual interests 
and experience, other than those made of all doctoral appli- 
cants? Here but two of the forty-one claimed to engage in 
any such restrictive selection. Lastly, with regard to other 
demands made of such prospective college teacher entrants, 
apropos to teaching ability, there were again but two affirma- 
tive replies, only one of which had also been affirmative to 
the preceding question. 

Finally, in this part of the survey it was desired to know 
the present attitude of the graduate schools on the mooted 
point of research. Accordingly the inquiry first asked: Does 
your school grant any relaxation of research in favor of such 
[prospective college teacher] students? Of the forty-one in- 
stitutions none declared in the affirmative. Further questions 
were asked under the same head of research, but since they 
presumed an affirmative answer to the first they are of n0 
concern here. The only indications of any modification of the 
graduate school’s attitude on research came in the form of 
brief notations at this point. Asked if, in the presumption of 

relaxation of research, the school was offering two distinct 
programs and degrees (one for the research scholar, the 
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other for the prospective teacher), one respondent wrote, 
“No, but probably will before long”; another, ““No, but there 
has been consideration of such’’; a third replied that there had 
been a great deal of agitation for two programs at his school; 
and still another, that the executive board of the graduate 
school had already prepared a proposal which was in the form 
of a separate program. These notations would seem to imply 
that the influence of the 1927-30 movement has not com- 
pletely died out; they may even give indication of a slow but 
definitely developing aftereffect of that movement. 


PROVISION OF PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


In the matter of course work, it was desired to know not 
only what courses were being offered but also whether they 
were required for the prospective college teacher, advised, or 
simply left free, and whether credit was admitted for them 
toward the degree. It was felt that these two considerations 
of prescription and credit would seriously influence the sig- 
nificance of any answer on the course question and they were 
accordingly added as subquestions in each case. 

The first point investigated was that of methods, in the 
question, Does your school offer courses in its various depart- 
ments on college-teaching methods in particular subject mat- 
ter? Of the forty-one replies received on this question, twenty- 
seven were in the negative and fourteen in the afirmative. Of 
these fourteen, only one requires the course for the prospec- 
tive teacher, six advise it, six leave it free, and one replied 
that it is a departmental matter. Credit is admitted for the 
course by eleven of the fourteen and not admitted by two 
(with the response not marked in the other case). 

To ascertain how many of the institutions replying nega- 
tively to the course question might be making use of a sug- 
gested compensatory practice it was asked: Does your school 
rather follow the plan of assigning one member of each de- 
partment—a master teacher—to guide and advise all prospec- 
tive college teachers in that department? Of the twenty-seven 
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previous negations, only four replied afirmatively to this ques- 
tion. 

No inquiry was made as to the opportunity for fellowships, 
assistantships, and the like, since it was felt that such practice 
was so universal that an inquiry on the point would be value- 
less. A note was appended to this effect at the end of this 
section. 

The second course inquired into was that on the American 
college. It was asked: Does your school offer a course on 
the American College and Its Problems so as to give the pro- 
spective teacher an orientation for his future field of endeavor? 
Here twenty-six replies were negative, fifteen afirmative. Of 
these fifteen, none require such a course, three advise, and 
twelve leave it free; eleven admit credit for the course and 
three do not (with the response not marked in the other case). 

In an attempt to find out if any of the institutions that do 
not offer such a formal course might be doing equivalent work 
in an informal manner the question was asked: Does your 
school rather employ informal conferences or discussions on 
this subject than a regular course? Of the twenty-six previous 
negations, only six claimed to be following such a practice. 

The third type of course inquired into was that in the field 
of psychology. The question asked was, Js a course offered in 
the Psychology of the College Student (the post-adolescent)? 
and received thirty-three replies in the negative and eight in 
the afirmative. Of these eight, none require or advise it, 
all leave it free; credit is admitted by five, not by two, the 
other not responding. 

Finally, in the matter of personnel, it was asked: Is a 
course offered in College Personnel Theory and Techniques to 
prepare the prospective college teacher for the guidance work 
proper to college teaching? Here twelve replied affirmatively, 
all of whom leave the course free; credit is admitted by six, 
not by three, and three failed to reply to the point. 

In evaluating these results in the field of professional 
courses, meager as they are from the viewpoint of professional 
training, attention must be called to the fact that they are, 
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upon analysis, even more slender than might at first appear. 
To begin with, the American college course and the psychol- 
ogy and personnel courses are in most cases given by a dis- 
tinct department or school of education and are intended and 
planned for students of education. Students in other depart- 
ments are frequently not even aware of the existence of such 
offerings, or if they are informed of them are given no incen- 
tive to attend them, if indeed they are not actually discouraged 
from attending them. Even where these difficulties do not 
maintain there is frequently the additional obstacle, particu- 
larly in psychology and personnel, of prerequisite courses for 
the course in question which makes it prohibitive for the stu- 
dent of another department. In fine, although a universal re- 
quirement, or even a universal advisement of such courses, 
would appear unwise, it would seem that there will be little 
real advance in professional teacher training through course 
work until such courses be either required or advised in indi- 


vidual cases where their objectives are not found already at- 
tained. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


From the data collected in the survey there is little reason 
to believe that any outstanding or far reaching results have 
derived from the 1927-30 movement for the professional prep- 
aration of college teachers. Although over three-quarters of 
the respondents claimed to recognize college teacher training 
as one of the primary functions of the graduate school, very 
few of these gave any indication that such recognition was 
allowed to influence their program of graduate study to any 
appreciable degree; only one-fourth of these stated that they 
had any specific program for college teacher training, and but 
half of this group claimed that this program was inaugurated 
since 1928. Very few institutions were found to be doing any- 
thing in the matter of admissions; only one-fifth ascertain of 
the Ph.D. applicant whether he plans going on for college 
teaching or not; and only one-twentieth make any demands of 
such aspiring college teachers, either apropos of broad intel- 
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lectual interests or of qualities conducive to teaching ability. 
in the matter of research, all forty-one institutions declared 
unanimously that they grant no relaxation in favor of college 
teacher aspirants; accordingly, they have not a distinct pro- 
gram with less emphasis on research for such students, nor a 
distinct degree to identify the product of such a program. Any 
distinct degree, such as the Ed.D., is, for all practical pur- 
poses, conferred exclusively in the field of education. 

In the matter of course work, the results of the 1927-30 
movement were found to be slightly less meager, though even 
here course work usually lacked the conditions to make it ef- 
fective. The departmental course in methods is offered by 
only a third of the institutions; only half of these either re- 
quire or advise it, although three-fourths allow credit for it 
toward the degree. Only a seventh of those who have not such 
a course make provision for training by means of the “master 
teacher.” Slightly over a third of the institutions offer a 
course on the American college, of whom only one-fifth ad- 
vise taking the course, while three-fourths allow credit for it 
toward degree. Only about a fourth of those who have not 
such a course claim to attain the same objective by means of 
informal conference and discussions. One-fifth offer a course 
in the Psychology of the College Student, and two-fifths a 
course in College Personnel Theory and Technique; but of 
these none requires or advises such a course, although half, or 
over, allow credit for it. 

All in all, then, it would seem that very little has been 
achieved in the matter of professional training for prospective 
college teachers in our graduate schools since the 1927-30 
movement. Critics at that time had clamored, among other 
things, for a clear recognition of the graduate school’s teacher 
training function; although this recognition is now claimed by 
most institutions, it would still seem not to be clear, at least 
in its implications for more specific preparation for college 
teachers. They had recommended enlistment of desirable can- 
didates, discrimination at admission, and careful selection, but 
none of these policies have found any widespread acceptance. 
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They had urged relaxation of research, but the graduate 
schools have been slow to touch what they consider the most 
sacred element of graduate work. Courses in methods, col- 
lege problems, and psychology were recommended; yet even 
here little positive work has been done with the prospective 
college teacher in view. What courses have been provided 
have usually been for the education students with little induce- 
ment or advisement for the doctoral student of other depart- 
ments to include such in his program. 

The situation, then, from the viewpoint of professional 
preparation for college teachers would seem to be one almost 
of regression in the last few years rather than of progress. 
However, certain nascent agitation for separate programs is 
discernible which may be the beginning of a gradual but defi- 


nite course of action that may be traced back to the 1927-30 
movement for its origin. 
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George Washington University 
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Stanford University 
University of Texas 
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University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
Washington University 
Western Reserve University 
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By DAVID R. WILLIAMS : 


leges and universities. That is, they should do so if 

they can get jobs related to their field of concentra- 
tion. Evidence in support of this statement has accumulated 
steadily during the four and one-half years in which the fed- 
eral government has provided student aid. Surveys show 
that a two-fold benefit is derived from the NYA’s work pro- 
gram for students. First, many students state that their 
NYA work is as valuable as a regular college course. Second, 
the work performed by the students has proved of immeas- 
urable value not only to the colleges and universities but to 
society and the whole world of knowledge as well. 

When William H. Cowley, now president of Hamilton 
College, made a study of NYA projects at the Ohio State 
University, he sent out an anonymous questionnaire to all 
those who were receiving aid. One of the questions asked the 
1,200 NYA students whether their project work was educa- 
tionally valuable. Nearly 89 per cent of them answered 
that it definitely was, another 5 per cent being doubtful. 
Over 60 per cent stated in answer to a second question that 
their NYA work was as valuable as taking a university course. 
And, interestingly enough, exactly the same percentage of 
students at the University of Wisconsin stated that their 
work was similarly valuable. 

Officials and students in other universities have confirmed 
these findings. For example, a professor at the California 
Institute of Technology writes: 


TS ase students should work their way through col- 


I have noted that undergraduate students are often more interested 
in the research or semiresearch work done with NYA support than they 
are in regular course work. For the most part they prefer the research 
type of work to outside employment in which they learn nothing related 
to their chosen profession. 
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And a professor in the College of Law at Syracuse Uni- 
versity states: 


Students who have been engaged in this work have universally acknowl- 
edged its educational value and expressed themselves as being able to 
qualify for research positions in the legal field by reason of this work, 
and stated that they could not have obtained positions of that character 
except for the experience this has given them. In at least one instance 
this work has been accepted in lieu of Law Review experience and re- 
sulted in one of my assistants being granted a postgraduate fellowship 


at Harvard Law School. 


Interesting and significant, however, as such evidence as 
this is in establishing the case for “workships’ as against 
scholarships, the most important thing is the caliber and value 
of the work which the students have performed. A spot sur- 
vey of NYA projects in more than twenty-five colleges and 
universities reveals an amazing diversity of fields in which 
the students have produced valuable pieces of research work. 
The largest number of NYA student research projects, ac- 
cording to this survey, have been in the field of education— 
some twenty-seven in all. Then follow agriculture with sev- 
enteen projects, library and bibliographical with twelve, psy- 
chology with twelve, engineering with eleven, law with ten, 
and history and medicine with eight each. Chemistry, biol- 
ogy, physiology, government, economics, sociology, and as- 
tronomy are also well represented. And almost every other 
field of knowledge has at least one project on which NYA 
students have been employed. 

The results of the work which NYA students have either 
assisted with or accomplished alone have been published in a 
remarkable number of authoritative magazines and period- 
icals. They include the Municipality, published by the League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities; the 4 merican Heart Journal; the 
Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine; Endocrinology, the bulletin of the Association for 
the Study of Internal Secretions; School and Society; the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society; the Proceedings of 
the Indiana Academy of Science; the Journal of Experimental 
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Medicine; the Botanical Gazette; the American Journal of 
Physiology; the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; Science; Amerasia; the Journal of General Psychology; 
the Scientific Monthly; the Journal of Heredity; the Journal 
of Dairy Science; Popular Astronomy; the Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society; the Journal of Applied 
Physics; Chemical Education; the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology; the English Journal; Cinema Progress; 
the Journal of Chemical Physics; and the Journal of Geology. 
In addition to these publications, the results of the research 
done by NYA students have appeared in university bulletins, 
mimeographed releases, and as special printed studies. In- 
deed, the list above, which is by no means all-inclusive, is so 
impressive in itself that little additional evidence is needed 
to indicate the value of NYA student accomplishments. 

Let us consider, however, specific instances of these re- 
search projects. This should help us in making a proper 
evaluation of the contribution, made possible by the NYA, to 
the realm of science and general knowledge. There are sev- 
eral elements which must be constantly borne in mind in judg- 
ing the true value of these projects, besides simply their prima 
facie worth. First, we should know to what extent these proj- 
ects were dependent for their completion upon the work of 
NYA students as distinct from that of the professors and 
their regular assistants. Second, we should try to determine 
what would have happened if NYA assistance had not been 
made available at exactly this time. Thus, conceivably, if a 
project had been postponed for several years until private 
funds were forthcoming, its value might have been dimin- 
ished or destroyed. The following projects, it should be 
noted, are not described in the order of their importance. 
Rather have they been selected at random from the 174 proj- 
ects covered by the recent spot survey. 

At the California Institute of Technology between four and 
five NYA students have been working for the last three years 
in the Department of Aeronautics on a number of research 
programs in fluid mechanics, hot-wire turbulence investiga- 
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tions, and airplane structures. On one program, sponsored 
by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, NYA 
students not only assembled new apparatus but also assisted 
in taking and reducing data in experimentation on the bound- 
ary layer phenomena as affected by curvature. A report 
growing out of this work has been published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in the form of an N.A.C.A. Technical 
Note. Two other similarly sponsored programs, on which 
no preliminary reports to the N.A.C.A. have been made as 
yet, have dealt with the compressive strength of stiffened 
flat plate and the strength properties of elliptical cylinders 
which approximate the nose sections of airplane wings. It is 
expected that both programs will reveal significant informa- 
tion on the problem of airplane design. 

In addition, the Institute itself has sponsored two projects 
—one on which the correlation and decay of artificially in- 
troduced turbulence in a wind tunnel has been studied, the 
NYA students obtaining the data and constructing new equip- 
ment; and the other employing the young men in the organ- 
ization of a file of daily meteorological reports covering the 
last ten years which is of great use to meteorology students. 
On those programs sponsored by the N.A.C.A. the funds were 
limited, so that the NYA assistance saved the expense of 
hiring special people and thus made available a larger amount 
of money for the purchase of new equipment and test speci- 
mens. The element of time was unusually important in these 
projects because of the obvious necessity for rapid accumu- 
lation of data related to aerodynamics and airplane struc- 
tures. Too, as the supervisor of the project has stated: 

An increase in the amount of data taken in any research increases the 
accuracy of the conclusions drawn from the experimental evidence. For 
these reasons the availability of the NYA men has aided considerably 


in the amount and reliability of the research work done in this labora- 
tory. 


Nearly half the employees of the airplane manufacturing 
industry are located in California. Hence an additional rea- 
son for the projects described above. What proportion of 
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the movie industry is located in California I do not know; 
but it is doubtless considerably more than half. A project 
which was conducted during 1936-37 at the University of 
Southern California on a special problem related to motion 
pictures was therefore singularly appropriate. ‘The project 
took the form of an inquiry into the objectives, problems, 
methods, and means of teaching motion picture appreciation 
in the high schools. In cooperation with the Cinema Ap- 
preciation League, 500 questionnaires were sent out to teach- 
ers of such subjects as English, art, social studies, and science. 
The answers received gave descriptions of actual experience 
in this field, problems, and suggestions for the betterment of 
teaching motion picture appreciation either as a unit in the 
curriculum or as a separate course. This information was 
analyzed, tabulated, and used as a means of teaching this new 
subject not only in the University of Southern California but 
in many other schools. The results were also used as the 
basis for an article that appeared in the March 1937 issue 
of the magazine, Cinema Progress. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University, commented upon this proj- 
ect: “It is important to interest teachers in the influence of 
motion pictures upon their students and also to give them 
some idea of how to appreciate and evaluate motion pic- 
tures.” And, certainly with the rapid development of this new 
method of education through visual means, some sort of sci- 
entific approach to the problem was needed—and needed at 
that time and not at some far distant date. Without the 
assistance of the NYA students, the supervisor of the project 
states, this research project could not have been conducted. 
At the College of Agriculture of the University of Ne- 
braska, NYA students provided absolutely essential help on a 
study of equipment expense per acre on farms in Nebraska 
for the two five-year periods, 1926-30 and 1932-36 inclusive. 
The equipment expense was broken down into three categories 
of farm tenure—owner, part-owner, and tenant—as well as 
six groups of size measured in acreage. The findings were 
considered so important that they were published in a regular 
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farm extension service bulletin, which is now available to 
farmers, county agents, and other interested persons. If this 
tabulation and analysis had been postponed for any great 
length of time, according to officials in the Department of 
Rural Economics, its value would have been purely historical 
rather than practical in its bringing out of recent data on farm 
products and the farmers’ costs of production. These officials 
also state that it would have been impossible to carry out this 
project had it not been for the NYA aid. 

Two unusually interesting historical research projects are 
now being carried on by NYA students. The first of these, 
at Yale University, consists of the examination of the vol- 
uminous letters and papers of John Jay—aristocrat, patriot, 
politician, lawyer, farmer, Christian, pater familias, and first 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. Though 
these papers have twice been subject to examination and pub- 
lication, in each instance the editions were limited in scope 
and inadequate in editorial supervision. The recent biog- 
rapher of Jay, Frank Monaghan of Yale, is now preparing 
a definitive edition of the letters in which he plans to rescue 
Jay, the man, who has virtually been buried by sanctimonious 
biographers and editors under the more glorified picture of 
Jay, the statesman. NYA graduate students in American his- 
tory are engaged in going through the available material and 
making a broadly inclusive selection on which this new edition 
will be based. 

History students at Ohio University, in Athens, have been 
assisting Professor Volwiler in preparing a file and calendar 
of the letters of President Benjamin Harrison. There are at 
the present time only two copies of these letters, which are 
translations of shorthand notes found in about 100 notebooks. 
The original typewritten copy of these translations is now 
part of the Harrison Papers in the Library of Congress; the 
carbon copy went to Dr. Volwiler who, as biographer of Har- 
rison, had secured access to them from the family. To put 
this mass of material into usable form, not only for himself but 
for all later scholars, ten NYA students have been employed 
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for three years. The work has been roughly divided into 
four parts: (1) a file of Harrison’s letters, showing such 
items as the name of the person to whom the letter was sent, 
the post office address, and the date; (2) a very brief ab- 
stract of each letter; (3) a chronological file of the letters; 
and (4) an alphabetical calendar, so that now students can 
find letters which passed, for example, between Harrison and 
McKinley or Mark Hanna. The supervisor of the project 
says that “there is absolutely no doubt that this work could 
not have been accomplished before 1950 or 1960 without 
NYA aid, for no university or private funds have been avail- 
able for it.’”’ Already there has appeared, assisted materially 
by the availability of these files and calendars, the first schol- 
arly biography of Harrison, a volume of Harrison-Blaine cor- 
respondence, several volumes of Harrison’s letters, and up- 
wards of a dozen articles will follow in the next few years. 

At Syracuse University a professor of law testifies that 
“the assignment of NYA students has in a substantial 
measure supplied me with aid corresponding to that rendered 
by the foundations doing similar work in other colleges.” On 
the project which he is supervising—the preparation of the 
Annotations of the New York decisions to the American Law 
Institute’s Restatement of the Law of Trusts—the Carnegie 
Foundation provided funds to finance preparing material for 
the original restatement but left the responsibility of financing 
the Annotations to the New York State Bar Association. 
When the work was begun, it was on the understanding that 
the Bar Association would defray the expenses of assistants 
who would relieve the professor of much of the detailed work 
involved. However, owing to financial conditions, this aid 
was withdrawn; and it was chiefly the assignment of a number 
of NYA students to the work of checking citations and tables 
of cases, preparing material, as well as classifying and index- 
ing, which allowed the project to continue. The work will 
now be published much sooner than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

During the past three years from ten to thirty NYA stu- 
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dents at Colgate University have been employed in indexing 
and preserving pamphlets and papers of great historical value 
located in the Colgate Baptist Historical Library. The pro- 
fessor in charge of this project believes that if this work had 
not been done at this time, many of the early pamphlets and 
papers would have been lost or would have deteriorated, since 
no university funds were available. The NYA students have 
made an index of about 20,000 cards for six large volumes of 
reports, which is available both in manuscript and on typed 
cards. They have made 50,000 bibliography cards of Baptist 
authors, retyped six or seven thousand catalogue cards, typed 
three or four thousand pages from old clippings, and they 
have waxed, oiled, and polished many thousand leather bind- 
ings of books. In addition, it is estimated that seven truck 
loads of valuable old unbound papers have been sorted, 
mended, and put into a usable form. 

Beginning in 1936, four NYA students at Northwestern 
University have been collecting all references in English, 
French, and German newspapers indicative of the propaganda 
of the militarists in Japan. Under the directorship of Ken- 
neth Colegrove of the Political Science Department, this study 
is supplementary to another investigation—carried on by 
funds from the Social Science Research Council—which is 
collecting and studying material on military propaganda from 
strictly Japanese sources. The results of both investigations 
will ultimately be published in book form. At present the 
work involves making and filing exact copies ‘of news dis- 
patches; but this is soon to be analyzed and conclusions drawn. 
Already two preliminary studies, based on this research, have 
been published in the magazine, Amerasia. Professor Cole- 
grove says that “this project could not have been carried out 
without NYA assistance; if postponed for several years, some 
of the newspapers might not be available and the study would 
have lost its timeliness.” 

Turning to the field of economics, we find that NYA stu- 
dents at the University of Utah were of great assistance in 
preparing a bulletin on “Cycles in Real Estate Activity and 
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Mortgage Financing, Salt Lake County, 1923-1937.” The 
purpose of the study, according to the bulletin’s introduction, 
‘“‘was to analyze the trends in real estate activity and mort- 
gage financing in Salt Lake County during a unique period of 
economic behavior, with the hope that a better understanding 
of the underlying forces and movements of such a hectic pe- 
riod would aid business men and prospective home owners to 
act more wisely in the future than they have in the past.” 
Many favorable comments on the timeliness and usefulness 
of the study, which appeared in December 1937, have been 
received from members of the real estate boards and others 
to whom it was sent. The NYA students compiled most of 
the data, worked up the tables, and drew all the charts; and 
the author quite frankly acknowledges that “without the NYA 
assistance the work could not have been accomplished at all.” 

An unusual project from the point of view of the NYA was 
the preparation and publication of a study on the industrial 
rehabilitation trends in the state of Wisconsin. In the first 
place, the research work for this study was done entirely by 
NYA students. This included the assembling of a large num- 
ber of graphs and tables, which showed the complexity of 
the Wisconsin program and the inadequacy of available funds 
to meet the needs of the physically handicapped. On the basis 
of this report the Assistant State Director of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service requested an increased appropriation, 
so that the many eligible and feasible cases on the waiting 
list might be aided, and also asked for supplementary leg- 
islation which would permit cooperation with the counties in 
providing sheltered workshop and vocational instruction in 
the home. In addition to the actual preparation of the re- 
port, moreover, out-of-school young people working on the 
NYA’s Work Projects Program did all the mimeographing 
and binding of this 32-page study. 

Of quite a different and more technical character has been 
the work of the NYA students assigned to the High-Voltage 
Group of the Electrical Engineering Department of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. One of the objec- 
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tives of this group has been the development of a new type 
of generator for the production of exceedingly penetrating 
X-rays. To this end, NYA students have not only performed 
routine laboratory procedures but have also produced several 
special pieces of research which have contributed to the gen- 
eral program. Concrete evidence of the accomplishments of 
this group, which NYA students have so importantly aided, 
is the X-ray generator at the Huntington Memorial Hospital 
in Boston, now in daily use for the treatment of cancer. This 
generator, built as well as installed in the hospital by students 
and others, is the first million-volt, constant-potential source 
of X-rays thus far produced, and is particularly adapted to 
the treatment of deep-seated malignancies which cannot be 
effectively reached through lower voltage radiation. 

NYA students at the University of Iowa have been em- 
ployed in the analysis and study of the results of certain pre- 
tests prepared by a committee of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America. This committee, of which E. W. Chittenden 
of the University of lowa is chairman, administered these 
tests to 2,574 students of first-year college mathematics at 
five important institutions in the fall of 1935. Containing a 
mine of information on the relative capacities of entering col- 
lege mathematics students, the material which was obtained 
forms an important and indispensable supplement to the tests 
supplied by the Cooperative Test Service which financed the 
experiment. Furthermore, the results of the study will, ac- 
cording to Professor Chittenden, “tbe an important factor in 
the final report of the committee to be made this winter.” He 
adds, “It is quite obvious that studies of this sort cannot be 
profitably made after a lapse of years,’’ and points out that 
“the material obtained from this study could not have been 
obtained without NYA assistance, as no other funds were 
available.” 

In the field of psychology mention might be made of one 
of the research projects conducted by NYA students at De- 
Pauw University under the supervision of Paul J. Fry. On 
this particular project experiments were made on a large 
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number of subjects to test their reaction time to colored lights 
after smoking cigarettes. The NYA students not only did 
all the experimenting, but also the statistical work, the draw- 
ing of graphs, and the typing of the report which appeared 
in the Journal of Experimental Psychology. Excellent data 
were obtained regarding cigarette smoking, particularly appli- 
cable to such situations as an automobile driver’s reactions to 
stop lights. It was found, among other things, that nonsmok- 
ers tend to react more slowly to a red light for about five min- 
utes after smoking one cigarette, regular smokers being little 
affected; and that regular smokers tend to react more rapidly 
to choice between red and blue lights for at least one hour 
after smoking one cigarette, nonsmokers being affected but 
little. 

But probably the most interesting type of research work 
which has been carried out by NYA students is in the field of 
medicine. This has made the process of selecting projects 
very difficult; and the temptation to describe all those that 
have been reported is very great indeed. At the risk of plac- 
ing undue emphasis on this phase of NYA student research 
work, however—which is performed, naturally, only by 
graduate students—an account will be given of two medical 
projects. 

At the Dental School of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in San Francisco, NYA students have been working for 
the last three years on studies bearing on the application of 
pharmacology to dentistry. For example, they have investi- 
gated various hemostatic agents for the control of hemor- 
rhages after dental operations. In doing so, the students ad- 
ministered to themselves, over a period of weeks and months, 




































the drugs that are usually used, and conclusively proved that 
when these agents are taken through the mouth—as they or- 
dinarily are—they are wholly ineffective. The determination 
of this fact obviously means that in the future much more ef- h 
fective measures for arresting bleeding will be used. Again, y 
another group of students investigated the toxic properties of} 9 






various agents which make up such dental detergents as tooth- 
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paste, toothpowder, and mouthwash. Not only did their stud- 
ies show that a number of the products which are added to 
some dental preparations are toxic, but that there is a real 
danger that, when taken even in commonly used quantities, 
these preparations may produce serious chronic poisoning. 
According to the doctor in charge of the project: 


The study of hemostatic agents would have required about six years 
to amass the data if only the dental school staff had been available for 
the study; by the use, however, of the NYA students, the work was 
completed in about one year for each of the two studies, and the results 
were placed in the hands of the dental profession through publication 
that much sooner. Similarly, the study of detergent materials would 
have been delayed or perhaps indefinitely postponed. 


Of even greater interest, perhaps, than the dental projects 
is that dealing with investigations into the subject of pneu- 
monia. Though this research work has been conducted in the 
laboratory of the University of Chicago’s Department of 
Medicine for eleven years, for the past three years NYA stu- 
dents have been assisting O. H. Robertson in this important 
task. By developing a technique for producing pneumonia in 
a dog, which closely resembles the disease occurring naturally 
in the human being, Dr. Robertson and his assistants have 
been enabled to investigate many problems that are not sus- 
ceptible to study in the human patient. Though no complete 
answers to such problems as the way in which pneumonia is 
acquired, the nature of the mechanism of recovery from pneu- 
monia, and the means of protection against the disease have 
been found, nevertheless definite progress has been made to- 
ward a clearer understanding of how pneumonia begins in a 
human body as well as of the processes and mechanisms the 
body brings into play in ridding itself of the invading micro- 
organisms. Much information has also been obtained as to 
how the body’s resistance to the disease is enhanced. In the 
year 1937-38 alone, as a result of these studies, three papers 
on various aspects of pneumonia in dogs were published in the 
Journal of Experimental Medicine. Dr. Robertson says: 
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The help of the NYA students has been most important in the prose- 
cution of these studies; without their assistance the work would have 
had to go much more slowly and would have necessitated the omission 
of certain of the procedures. 


In summing up this first-hand evidence of the worth of 
NYA student research projects, it is clear that even in those 
cases where the work would have been done eventually, re- 
gardless of NYA assistance, nevertheless the students have 
made at least four important contributions. First, they have 
speeded up the research work. Second, they have made it 
more accurate by enabling the professors to obtain a larger 
amount of data and to include certain procedures that might 
otherwise have been omitted. Third, the use of NYA assist- 
ants has meant that available funds can be diverted to the pur- 
chase of necessary equipment. And, finally, the fact that these 
students can be assigned to the routine and detailed work so 
often involved frees the professors and their assistants for 
more important tasks. 

All this is pure gain—not only for science and the general 
realm of knowledge but also for the professors and students. 
The only possible objection so far as the students are con- 
cerned is that, where they have additional jobs, some of them 
may suffer from the effects of overwork. But that is an ob- 
jection that can often be overcome through better planning on 
the part of those responsible for handling scholarships and 
other forms of student aid. Students who obviously do not 
have the stamina necessary to hold several jobs at once should 
be given scholarships. And those students, now holding schol- 
arships, who could do part-time work without undue strain, 
should be assigned to jobs. Under these conditions, then, 
workships should prove to be the ideal form of student aid. 














Who Are the “Cultured” in Our 
Colleges? 


A Report of the 1938 Sophomore 
Testing Program 


By RUTH E. ECKERT 


HE most frequently stated aim of the American 

college is the promotion of “‘culture.”” The kind of cul- 

ture that is to be developed, however, is only rarely 
defined. In their practices colleges range from those that 
seem to view the four-year period as a time of increasing 
specialization, the production of graduate students in micro- 
cosm, to those that regard these years as belonging primarily 
to “liberal’’ education, divorced from any consideration of 
out-of-school problems. De Voto’s description of an ideal 
tutor—‘‘a man without a specialty—a man who has made 
omniscience his foible, and exists to educate, not to train’’? 
—suggests the atmosphere that many of the latter institutions 
seek to provide for their students. 

The crux of the problem concerning college goals perhaps 
lies in differing concepts of culture. If the ideals of aristo- 
cratic orders are adopted, culture is made up of those things 
apart from a man’s vocation which enlarge his outlook and 
increase his appreciation of the racial heritage—a view well 
reflected in the remark of a Cambridge don, “God bless the 
higher mathematics, and may they never be useful to anyone.” 
It therefore tends to be the distinguishing mark of the man 
who enjoys leisure. The university partakes, rightly or 
wrongly, of the nature of a cloister, where individuals acquire 
balance, perspective, and the rich patina of scholarship. 

In a democratic society, on the other hand, the test of any 





“Bernard De Voto, “Education for the Intelligent Few,” Current History, 
XXXV (March 1932), 796. 
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method or subject matter must be discovered in the extent to 
which it functions in releasing individuality and in promoting 
a more integrated social life. As a result, the element of cul- 
ture inheres in any pursuit which increases a man’s awareness 
and thoughtful understanding of himself and his world, 
whether the task be primarily vocational or a leisure-time 
activity. Culture becomes more and more a point of view or 
attitude toward problems, an appreciation of human achieve- 
ment, a sensitivity to the richness and variety of living. The 
“culturing” process occurs as the individual becomes more 
clearly oriented in his world, refining his concepts and con- 
stantly deriving new meanings, not only from study of the 
conditioning background of present problems but also from 
his own active participation in the life about him. As a conse- 
quence he attacks issues with well organized general ideas— 
intellectual, aesthetic, and ethical—that hold together vast 
ranges of specific content and illumine experiences by raising 
them to the level of generalized insight and understanding.’ 
Culture becomes, in short, the evidence that a man is at home 
and at ease in the varied situations with which life presents 
him, approaching them sanely and realistically and with due 
concern for their larger human implications. 

An almost inevitable correlate of the earlier view of culture 
was a scheme of education that concentrated attention on an 
élite group. Highly selected individuals were thoroughly initi- 
ated into the achievements of the race, and thereby came 
increasingly to possess similar outlooks on problems. In an 
effort to develop “well-rounded” individuals, characterized by 
a broad acquaintance with and appreciation for all fields of 
intellectual endeavor, the college tended, often quite uncon- 
sciously, to level abilities, to bolster up weaknesses and blind 
areas at the expense of strengths. The more functional view 
of culture, on the other hand, accepts the fact that individuals 
differ almost inconceivably in their insights, interests, and 
abilities, and therefore hopes for no single pattern of excel- 


2See Charles H. Judd, Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental 
Processes (New York: Macmillan Co., 1936), Chap. IX. 
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lence. It views education as society’s most effective means of 
maximizing differences, of capitalizing idiosyncrasies, of 
giving adequate expression to the individuality of all students. 
A common cultural pattern is rejected in favor of one that 
builds realistically upon special strengths, that recognizes the 
peculiar dependence of a democratic order upon the inter- 
change of ideas and the sharing of talents. Not like-minded, 
but “free” individuals become the goal of teaching. 

Such a dynamic culture cannot be built for the leaders and 
followers of tomorrow unless the school has some means of 
exploring the background, interests, and abilities of its young 
people. Underlying every instructional and counseling effort 
is a human equation, and no college can hope to assist a student 
in selecting promising areas for his development unless his 
individual potentialities and motivations are known. As a 
great many studies have demonstrated, such detection of 
talent cannot be done by finding out what schools a student 
has previously attended, his length of stay there, nor his 
membership in a particular class, sex, or age group. The 
indices in which the college has commonly placed trust afford 
quite unreliable information concerning either the general level 
of an individual’s abilities or the direction of his special 
talents. Notwithstanding this fact, the college is daily con- 
fronted with the problem of stimulating students to develop 
to the limits of their capacities, and of aiding them in planning 
intelligently for their university and out-of-school years. 


EXPLORING ABILITIES THROUGH EXAMINATIONS 


Almost a hundred and forty colleges participated last 
spring in the seventh cooperative sophomore testing program, 
sponsored by the Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
of the American Council on Education and designed to throw 
light on these problems by providing evidence concerning some 
aspects of cultural development.* If culture be viewed as a 
way of thinking and acting concerning problems, a paper-and- 





*Reports of earlier programs are given in THe EpucaTionaL Recorp, October 
1933, October 1934, October 1935, October 1936, and January 1938. 
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pencil medium is obviously unsuitable for testing certain 
phases. Individuals can hardly act in socially desirable ways, 
however, unless they make their choices with some apprecia- 
tion of alternative courses of action. Undergirding intelligent 
behavior must be a deep and broad insight into human achieve- 
ment, a frame of reference into which particular ideas or 
events fit in their proper relations, a perspective on life that 
relegates to its actual importance the significance of the pres- 
ent moment in the life span of the individual and his race. To 
test culture with any measure of adequacy, it would be needful 
to probe deeply the insights and interpretations an individual 
possesses concerning much that man has dreamed about and 
actually accomplished. 

In an exploratory study only a few sectors of this whole 
area of experience could be appraised. While the tests in- 
cluded in the sophomore program may be rich with “‘the ivory- 
tower atmosphere of learning and study,’ * laying consider- 
able emphasis on background information, they hardly do so 
to the extent of most present-day collegiate programs. The 
primary purpose in their construction and use has been to 
determine whether students have organized certain facts and 
generalizations concerning human experience sufficiently that 
these concepts will have meaning to them in terms of their 
living now and in the future. Hence increasing emphasis has 
been placed in these tests upon the contemporary aspects of 
problems and upon their personal and social implications. In 
framing the individual items, an attempt has been made to 
emphasize a reasoned understanding of materials, thereby 
minimizing purely verbalistic factual learning and affording 
students an opportunity to manifest insights gained from infor- 
mal reading and observation as well as from classroom expe- 
riences. Instruments of the present type admittedly do not 
cover the whole gamut of culture, nor do they appraise cer- 
tain qualities of intellectual ingenuity and vivid imagination 
which distinguish individuals competent to blaze new trails 


4Malcolm S. MacLean, Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938), p. 43. 
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from those who follow ploddingly in the old byways. Each 
institution needs to supplement such tests with painstaking 
observations of its own students, and with measures specifically 
designed to assess the more distinctive features of its program. 

The most important single examination in the recom- 
mended basic program was the three-hour General Culture 
Test, broadened last spring to measure certain fundamental 
and cultural concepts in science and mathematics as well as 
in social studies, the fine arts, and foreign literature. Also 
included in this battery were fairly searching tests of ability 
to use the English language discriminately, to interpret literary 
selections with due appreciation of moods and overtones as 
well as of more specific literal content, and to evidence 
acquaintance with English and American literature. Another 
important element in the recommended program was the Con- 
temporary Affairs Test, focussed on current political, eco- 
nomic, social and aesthetic developments. These various 
measures of cultural orientation were quite highly related, 
scores on the General Culture Test for this population corre- 
lating with English Test results, for example, to the extent of 
.73 and with those on the Contemporary Affairs Test .70. 
Students most conversant with the achievements and thoughts 
of the past, and most outstanding in the realm of book-learn- 
ing, tend on the whole to be those most alert to the contem- 
porary scene. 

Sufficient flexibility was provided in the other test offerings 
to encourage each institution to develop a program consonant 
with its own needs. As a result, many colleges supplemented 
the basic examinations with measures of achievement in for- 
eign languages, physical and biological sciences, and the social 
studies.» The purpose of this cooperative project was not to 
dictate objectives for any college nor to evaluate how well it 


® These results are not discussed in the present report since the individual 
tests were used by fewer colleges and separate college norms have recently 
been published for their interpretation. See Cooperative Achievement Tests: 
A Booklet of Norms, June 1938. These materials, as well as other informa- 
tion concerning the tests referred to in this report, may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 
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was attaining its own distinctive goals. Participation simply 
indicated a willingness to look beyond the traditional criteria 
of credit hours and years spent in school, and to view the edu- 
cational process in terms of actual student outcomes. The 
examinations were administered in most colleges to sopho- 
mores—a fact which lends considerable significance to the 
findings. If the college has failed during these two years of 
general training to develop certain qualities that contribute to 
rich and satisfying living, little progress can be hoped for 
during the crowded years of specialized study, professional 
training, and adjustment to out-of-school responsibilities. 


How Mucu ALIKE ARE COLLEGE SOPHOMORES? 


The seven thousand college sophomores considered in this 
report, representing eighty-one colleges that returned their 
scores for analysis, had attended public or private schools for 
approximately fourteen years. Some had been trained in thor- 
oughly traditional institutions; others had been educated in 
schools more responsive to their widened opportunities, so 
that all types of earlier educational experiences were present 


in this group. Again and again these students had been 
examined, often with teacher-made tests but in certain in- 
stances with standardized instruments. In the vast majority 
of cases they either had been promoted regularly or had been 
accelerated, for they are young as a group for the educational 
level they have reached. A great many highly trained indi- 
viduals had therefore cooperated in attesting the readiness of 
these students for college work. In addition, for the two 
preceding years they had gone through the accepted scholastic 
motions to the satisfaction of a college faculty. Taken as a 
group, they are probably quite typical of the sophomores in 
our colleges today. 

Within this presumably well-sorted, much-sifted group, the 
widest variability in actual achievement exists. Even in these 
fairly definite intellectual aspects of development, which have 
been the primary concern of colleges everywhere, sophomores 
range from those who show only a crude smattering of learn- 
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ing to others who so far outdistance the average sophomore 
that it is hard to conceive that they could have sat in the same 
classes. Although a democratic society is peculiarly depend- 
ent on the discovery of talent, the “high-speed” student has 
been seriously held back. Our educational complacency 
should be roundly challenged by such impressive differences in 
understanding among the sophomores enrolled today in fully 
accredited American colleges. 

As the data in Table I indicate, the same surprising vari- 
ability was apparent in English, where a large element of 
common training may be assumed. More than a quarter of 
these sophomores made lower scores than the typical twelfth 
grade student. One sophomore in every twenty actually 
failed to meet the average eighth grade performance level of 
unselected schools in these basic aspects of language usage. 
But the educational lock step continues, so that in another two 
years many of these students will have joined the illiterate 
contingent in the baccalaureate ranks. At the other extreme 
is an enlightened minority who clearly surpass the typical 
American college senior in highly selected institutions. At the 
same time that the lure of unexplored areas is being withheld 
from able students, others less apt in book learning are being 
continually subjected to thwarting and frustration. 

Although only a few aspects of the varied abilities of stu- 
dents are involved in these comparisons, the results show how 
great the differences really are among individuals whom the 
school has classified similarly. Results of this type too fre- 
quently define the lost opportunity of the college, since the 
true extent of these differences is often not glimpsed until a 
broad-gauged examination throws them into clear relief. This 
variability prevailed in every college and in every class 
tested, demonstrating vividly the tremendous range in human 
resources with which college faculties are daily confronted. 
Obviously a notably different intellectual climate must be pro- 
vided for the student who barely achieves eighth grade stand- 
ards as compared with one who is in the scholar-genius cate- 
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gory. Certain colleges may legitimately serve both, but they 
must quite evidently do so in different ways. 


CORRELATES OF THESE DIFFERENCES 


Certain students achieved very high scores on these tests: 
others made exceedingly low scores. While these particular 
examinations are only suggestive measures, and occasional wide 
divergencies may be expected between performance and the 
actual understandings and abilities manifested in facing new 


CHART I.—ComparIsON OF COLLEGE CLASSES 


Contemporary Literary 
General Culture airs Acquaintance 


448 365 284 270 405 343 267 240 182 178 139 123 182 178 142 125 
Fr. So. Jr. Sr. Fr. So. Je. S&S. Ye. Go. Je. &. Fr. So. Jr. Se. 


Explanation. Graphs of scores on indicated tests for freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors in colleges that tested all four classes. While 
this chart is based entirely on percentiles, the scale has been altered to 
correspond roughly to a sigma scale, so that vertical distances are 
approximately comparable. 

Each bar represents a college class. The wide portion represents the 
range of scores of the middle half of the students in the designated class. 
The narrow parts extend to the 16th and 84th percentiles, and the lines 
at the end extend down to the roth percentile and up to the goth per- 
centile. The crosses below the bars represent the lowest scores and those 
above represent the highest scores in each college class. The short cross 
line near the middle of each bar indicates the median score of the class. 
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problems, the results do afford some clues to the individual’s 
skill in thinking and the degree of understanding and personal 
satisfaction that he is likely to gain from his later experiences. 
Whether any explanations may be found for such striking vari- 
ability in achievement therefore becomes a vital question. 
While the present data are not sufficiently comprehensive to 
establish causal relations, they do reveal certain characteristics 
of students whose achievements reach widely different levels 
on these tests. 


Class Differences 


These students have been freshmen; many of them will also 
become juniors and seniors. Perhaps the first question that 
arises, therefore, is that of differences among the four college 
classes. How much progress is made in the attainment of the 
desired outcomes during the college period? In comparing 
freshmen with sophomores and upperclassmen, it must be 
remembered that some selection of students occurs during these 
years as well as that university instruction has been operative 
for periods of different length. Materials presented in Chart I, 
based on six colleges that administered the tests to all classes, 
demonstrate marked overlapping among groups that vary 
widely in official credit status. While there is a steady progress 
in averages from year to year, many freshmen are the peers 
of the average sophomore, and a great many sophomores rank 
well above the typical recipient of the A.B. degree.* On the 
General Culture Test, for example, 40 per cent of the freshmen 
exceed the score made by the typical sophomore, and 39 per 
cent of the juniors and 28 per cent of the seniors have not 
yet attained it. Any standard based on “‘time-spent’’ units 
therefore constitutes a very fallible index to general cultural 
development. Far from standardizing or “freezing” the cur- 






“Increments of gain varied rather interestingly for the different sections 
of the General Culture Test. In foreign literature, as an illustration, the 
average freshman ranked at only the 25th percentile of the senior distribution. 
In both science and mathematics, on the other hand, there was practically no 
progress from the freshman to the senior year. This constitutes rather illumi- 
nating evidence of the characteristics emphasized by the typical college today. 
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riculum, results of this type ought to provoke an imaginative 
consideration of the problems of learning, and free both 
faculty and students to experiment with new ways of attaining 
desired outcomes for each type of student. 


Variations among Colleges 


Recipients of the baccalaureate degree are often treated 
similarly, as though a four-year training period had somehow 
assured a standardized product. Actually, an almost unbeliev- 
able variability exists from institution to institution in what 
constitutes a typical sophomore student, and the same situation 
would undoubtedly hold for graduates. As results presented 
in Table II show, where college averages have been distributed 


TAasie II.—DistriBuTION OF COLLEGE SOPHOMORE AVERAGES* 

















National | Contempo- ; Literary National 

Sophomore oe cmpetaies English | Acquaint- Sophomore 

Percentiles | ance Percentiles 
98-100 1 | 98-100 
96— 97 96-— 97 
94— 95 1 94— 95 
92- 93 92— 93 
88-— 91 2 1 88-— 91 
84— 87 2 1 84— 87 
79— 83 1 2 4 1 79-— 83 
73— 78 3 6 3 6 73-— 78 
66- 72 8 9 6 3 66- 72 
58- 65 13 13 6 3 58— 65 
sO- S77 | 12 7 12 | 8 50- 57 
42-49 | 10 11 14 | 10 42- 49 
34— 41 13 7 10 5 34— 41 
27- 33 6 3 5 4 27-— 33 
21- 26 — | 2 2 1 21-— 26 
16- 20 | 1 i 1 2 16— 20 
12- 15 1 12- 15 
8—- 11 i 8 il 
6- 7 | 6- 7 
es | 1 1 4- 5 
2- 3 1 2- 3 
1 1 

Total No. of | | | 
Colleges. . .| 73 66 65 | 43 | 











1 The sophomore means of all colleges for which data were available are here distributed in 
terms of national sophomore percentiles. The percentile scale has been altered, so that the inter- 
vals correspond approximately to a sigma scale. 
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on the same scale used for reporting individual student achieve- 
ment, the typical sophomore in certain colleges is surpassed by 
over 80 per cent of all individuals tested; in others he rates 
in the highest fifth of the entire population tested. This does 
not imply that the second type of college is in any sense doing 
the more effective teaching job, since it may be falling far 
short of an appropriate goal for the kinds of individuals it 
has chosen to enroll. Students vary in basic abilities, skills, and 
aptitudes, in their attitudes, interests, and drives; the objectives 
of education also differ from school to school. Many out- 
comes, in addition, are not being even crudely assessed by the 
present instruments. Whatever variations can be detected in 
selection policies and in instructional emphases ought to be 
faced realistically, however, so that each college can develop 
an effective program for its own students and that distinctive 


institutional features can be properly evaluated in making 
transfer recommendations. 


Types of Colleges 


Liberal arts colleges, junior colleges, and teachers colleges 
were included in the present study, and the achievement of 
students attending each type was investigated as a possible 


Taste II].—Cotiece SopHomorE REsULTs FoR INDICATED TrEsTs AND TYPES OF 














COLLEGES 
| Con- Literary 
Type of College yo vos anaeony English | Acquaint- 
| Affairs | ance 
Liberal Arts Colleges: 
No. of cases...... sesceeses| 4,571 | 3,889 | 4,116, 2,470 
De ccateicniek < ods verses 215.0 | 86.5 | 59.7 60.0 
| ee a ee 56 58 52 50 
Junior Colleges: 
CME: ¢ 6 54S abs cowne 570 812 531 208 
Mean...... Seen ea eens 204 .6 87.1 $7.3 59.1 
WOR ik akc vec bape’ 51 59 44 46 
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clue to the large differences discovered in performance. Since § 
the representativeness of the present sampling is not ade- 

quately established, exact comparisons cannot be made as to t] 
general level of achievement. The results show conclusively, a 
nevertheless, that many institutions commonly placed in lower a 
academic categories may have student potentialities that equal o 
or exceed those of the traditional liberal arts college. In ad- a 
dition, certain rather significant differences appeared in subject a 
emphasis, as data given in Table III indicate. The liberal di 
arts college shows its greatest relative strength in general cul- os 
ture and contemporary affairs, and the junior college also rates = 
surprisingly well on the latter test, perhaps a reflection of in- di 
creasing adoption of programs of general education. The oc 
teachers college, on the other hand, evidences its clearest sti 
superiority in literary acquaintance. Considerable ground for th 


disquiet may be found in the fact that the prospective edu- 
cators, who ought to be thoroughly alive to present-day politi- 


cal and social developments, rank lowest of all the groups in a 
. . : Soph- 
their acquaintance with current events. omore 
oue 
92 
CHART II.—Comparison oF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS 88 
Na- 
fone General Culture Contemporary Affairs English 84 
| Soph- ———_—————————wo~xzrx — ~—_—— 
emore Social Foreign Fine Mathe- Pol. Aes- : Vocab- 
%ile Studies Literature Arts Science matics Econ. thetic Usage Spelling ulary 79 
79 
] 73 
73 
66 


66 
58 


58 50 


50 42 


42 34 


34 27 





21 


Explanation. Means of men and women sophomores on the indicated 
tests, graphed in terms of national sophomore percentiles arranged as in 
Chart I. 
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Sex Differences 


Men and women diverged notably in their possession of 
these “cultural” characteristics. According to these tests, men 
are far superior in mathematics, current political knowledge, 
science, and social studies; women outdistance men in spelling 
and English usage, and also show a somewhat broader 
acquaintance with foreign literature, fine arts, and recent 
aesthetic developments. Interestingly enough, as Chart II in- 
dicates, the two groups show almost exactly the same average 
on the vocabulary test, which comes nearest to constituting a 
measure of verbal scholastic aptitude. Such pronounced sex 
differences, which not only reflect past experience but also 
constitute a prediction of future variations, challenge each in- 
stitution to study carefully its existing provisions for meeting 
this diversity in interests and abilities. Certainly the results 


CHART III.—Comparison or ProrgessionaL Goat Groups 
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Soph- é For- ; Ac- tempo- 
omore Social eign Fine ; Mathe- quaint- rary A. C. E. 
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Explanation. 


who reported their professional goals. The averages are graphed in 
terms of national college percentiles arranged as in Chart I. 


Graphs of means on indicated tests of college sophomores 
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suggest that there can be no single pattern of outcomes char- 
acterizing the cultured individual. 


Career Groupings 


Another possible clue to differential test performance is 
found in the professional goals of students.’ If young people 
are to be aided in making reasonable choices, it is essential to 
know whether prospective doctors, for example, differ in their 
achievement from potential educators, and whether those ac- 
tively employed in the two fields tend to show the same dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. The present analyses throw some 
light on the first question, and suggest a method for investigat- 
ing the second one. 

Significant differences exist among certain professional goal 
groups, as the results presented in Chart III show, with re- 
spect both to the level at which they achieve and the specific 
direction of their abilities. So far as general scholastic com- 
petence, or the ability to handle the abstract and the symbolic 
is concerned, a definite hierarchy appears. The prospective 
college teacher holds first place, indicating that those most 
attracted by careers in higher education are those who were 
outstandingly successful in academic tasks. Journalists and 
lawyers also rank significantly above the average; individuals 
looking forward to engineering and medicine hold next 
position. Of distinctly mediocre accomplishment are young 
people anticipating secondary school teaching, those contem- 
plating careers in social work and government service, and 
those who have not yet reached a decision. The students in- 
terested in business and in music and art are near the bottom 

on a pooled measure of these abilities. If other dimensions 
of competency had been surveyed, such as success in human 
relations, creative skill, or breadth of social vision, quite a 
different arrangement of groups might have appeared. 

Attention to the averages portrayed in this chart should not 


7 Although the period of increasing specialization was at hand, almost 4 


fifth (17.2 per cent) of the sophomores tested indicated no decision as to a0 | 


eventual vocation. 
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obscure the fact that the same goal had often been adopted 
by individuals who differ greatly in their abilities. Some plans 
seemed almost entirely incapable of fulfillment for the students 
specifying them, either because of a low level of ability or 
lack of coincidence with special talents and deficiencies; in 
other instances the adopted goals would seem to present little 
challenge to the best students for continued growth. An ex- 
pensive process of trial and error should not be the only means 
of correcting such ill-founded decisions. The real differentials 
operate whether college faculties and students choose to rec- 
ognize them or not, but the university would seem to be miss- 
ing an almost unparalleled opportunity for service if it does 
not consciously encourage students to envisage goals suitable 
to their talents and pertinent to social needs. 

Young people who are anticipating careers in education, 
either in the secondary school or the university, show much 
the same general pattern of abilities, with a fairly even level 
of achievement. from field to field. As a group they appear 
to be “plainsmen, lovers of the level,” * so that it is perhaps 
not surprising that they often seek to minimize trait differ- 
ences among their students. Profiles of achievement for poten- 
tial engineers, journalists, and lawyers, in contrast to these, 
diverge widely. Students looking forward to engineering, for 
example, outdistance all groups in sciences and mathematics, 
journalists in English and literary acquaintance, and lawyers 
in social studies and contemporary affairs. Similarly interest- 
ing differences appear with respect to limitations. Since 
strengths and weaknesses in academic fields appear closely 
related to future plans, students ought to be afforded frequent 


| Opportunities to discover their own areas of special talent. 


| Major Fields 


In most colleges some degree of specialization begins at the 


» end of the sophomore year. It is at this point that the occupa- 
ts ie 





“Truman L. Kelley, The Influence of Nurture Upon Native Differences, 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1926), p. 37. 
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tional and social patterns of adult life begin to assume definite 
form, since choice of a major field often has far reaching im- 
plications for out-of-school living. Misleading guidance as 
well as honestly mistaken choices are reflected here, so that the 
results do not reveal the ideal pattern of abilities for concen- 
tration in a given area. Because of the finality of many of 
these selections, however, each college needs to know the types 
of students that are at present attracted by various fields. 

As Charts IV and V clearly show,’ no group ranks superior 
to all others on all these measures. It is true that the typical 
majors in foreign languages, history, or mathematics among 
the women, and in English, physical science, or mathematics 
among the men students, make significantly higher scores on 
the average than individuals specializing in business adminis- 
tration or art and music.”® Far outweighing these differences 
in general level are the evidences of sharp peaks and depres- 
sions in achievement in various areas. For both men and 
women students there is an expected but interesting coincidence 
between major goals and proficiency in certain subject areas. 
The future historian ranks highest on the social studies section 
of the General Culture Test and on the first part of the Con- 
temporary Affairs Test (dealing with political and economic 
events) ; the English and foreign language majors excel in the 
tests of the same titles; and music and art majors reach their 
highest point on the fine arts test. Mathematicians show the 
most notable deviation of any group from typical levels of per- 
formance, with the average student achieving a score on the 


*Since the proportions of men and women specializing in certain areas 
varied markedly, separate graphs of their test performance are presented. 
English, for example, has been selected by almost one girl in every four 
tested, in contrast to one boy out of every sixteen. Women also show clear 
predominance in education, art and music, and foreign languages. At the 
other extreme are the physical sciences where men outnumber women by 4 
five to one ratio. The sex differences indicated by earlier test results are also 
seen in the significantly higher proportions of men majoring in mathematics 
and in history and government. 

* Among groups not shown on these charts, the prospective classicists were 
quite consistently superior, and the psychology, education, and biology majors 
just average in their test performance. 
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CHART IV.—Comparison oF Men Stupents Mayjorinc 1x Various 
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e Explanation. Graphs of means on indicated tests of sophomore men 
who reported their field of major study. The averages are graphed 
r in terms of national college percentiles as in Chart I. 
ie 
. mathematics test surpassing 92 per cent of all individuals 
. tested. However the training was acquired, the present results 
show clearly that individuals tend to choose areas in which 
as they are relatively more proficient. The present data also 
ed. strongly suggest that the demands of specialization have 
ur . * #-e . 
ie tended to dominate lower division programs, even in colleges 
the purportedly offering programs of general education. Whether 
pa or not this is a desirable situation is a problem for each in- 
ilso divi ° ° ° ° 
sa ividual college to determine in the light of its own goals. 
7 Instructional Preferences 
ye 
jors To find out what types of educational experiences these 


students thought had contributed most to their general cultural 
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CHART V.—Comparison OF WoMEN STUDENTS MAJORING IN VARIOUS 
FIELDS 
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Explanation. Graphs of means on indicated tests of sophomore women 
who reported their field of major study. The averages are graphed in 
terms of national college percentiles as in Chart I. 


development, they were presented with a fairly comprehensive 
list of teaching and study devices and asked to single out the 
one that had been the most profitable or valuable to them 
individually, describing it in the event that it was not listed. 
Since opportunities for experience in these various instruc- 
tional media were by no means constant, it is not surprising 
that students in seventy-three colleges indicated class discus- 
sions as their first choice, rated lectures and informal discus- 
sions also near the top, and attached little importance to 
tutorial or small-group conferences or to laboratory work. It 
is in the character of the students who select these various 
approaches that the more significant findings reside, as ma- 
terials given in Chart VI show. 
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Men attached relatively greater importance to informal 
reading and laboratory work; women were more convinced as 
to the values of lectures and class discussions. The former 
methods appear to make far heavier demands on individual 
initiative and intellectual independence, while the latter tend to 
emphasize conformity and teacher approval, suggesting a sex 
difference worthy of further investigation. 

The preferences of students also varied quite significantly 
according to their fields of concentration. Lectures were en- 
dorsed most highly by majors in history and government, least 
by those in foreign languages and classics. Class discussions 
were relatively more popular among those specializing in 
English and education; laboratory work, as might have been 
anticipated, received its strongest support from the science 
and art majors; tutorial conferences and informal reading 
received most of their votes from candidates looking forward 


CHART VI.—Contrisutors To CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
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CHART VII.—AppralisAL or ContTRIBUTORS TO CULTURE MADE BY THE 
HicHEst AND Lowest STUDENTS ON THE GENERAL CULTURE TEST 


Per cent 0 5 10 15 20 
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Explanation. Analysis of the replies of students who ranked in either 
the highest or the lowest tenth of the national sophomore distribution 
for the General Culture Test. The percentages presented in this chart 
indicate the proportion of students in each group who felt that the 
specified factor had contributed most to their general cultural develop- 
ment. 
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to work in history, English, and physical science. From these 
results it would seem that opportunities to gain acquaintance 
with a method, and preference for it, are closely related. 
Since there does not seem to be any one best method of in- 
struction, teacher-student relationships ought to be broadly 
flexible, varying not only with individual potentiality but also 
with the character of the educational experience. 

Even more interesting than these comparisons based on 
major fields are the appraisals of college contributions made 
by the students who scored highest and lowest on the General 
Culture Test, as set forth in Chart VII. Those who might be 
singled out as most successful in the current scheme of college 
instruction, ranking in the top tenth on the General Culture 
Test, are most clearly differentiated by their approval of 
tutorial work and informal reading. This may reflect special 
provisions that a few colleges have made for the very superior 
student. At least it should keep all educators wholesomely 
humble to realize that the better the student, the more will- 
ingly would he dispense with much of the class-going routine. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL COLLEGE 


Few colleges can alter radically their admissions policies, 
and thereby raise to a marked degree the general level of stu- 
dents attracted. Perhaps still fewer ought to make such a 
drastic change than could at present do so. Aims of educa- 
tional institutions should rightfully differ, and this must mean 
differences in the kinds of students selected. If a college con- 
ceives its mission to be the training of the scholarly few, it 
should definitely be alarmed if its average rating is not well 
above that of the vast majority of American colleges. But a 
ranking as high as the national median may be an equally 
serious cause for concern if the college is making an honest 
effort to serve the needs of most young people in the com- 
munity. The types of data furnished by the sophomore testing 
program simply serve to describe the individual college in its 
broader social setting so that differences may be known and 
appreciated, not so that differences may be eliminated. Dis- 
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tinctive emphases or patterns are desirable, so long as they 
grow out of a functional conception of the relation of the in- 
dividual college to the social scene. 

After the college has outlined its goals with sufficient clarity 
to constitute a working statement of objectives, a systematic 
effort may be made to assess the potentialities of each student 
admitted. A college that is actively scouting for talent, that 
sees meaning in trait differences within individuals as well as 
in talent variations among individuals, will continuously refine 
and render more realistic the thinking of its students concern- 
ing their futures. Since it is interested in a variety of out- 
comes, it will also seek talent that is sufficiently varied to meet 
the needs of present-day living. Both faculty and students will 
be committed to the high and difficult task of discovering and 
preserving uniqueness. 

The individual college, which alone can know its students 
intimately, can then provide rich learning experiences for its 
members. Judging from the present expressions of student 
opinion, emphasis might well be placed on the stimulation of 
individual students rather than on schemes for remaking en 
masse the educational order. Vague, equalitarian formulae 
that apply to whole classes might profitably give way in many 
institutions to highly personalized relationships between mas- 
ter and student. 

Finally, if education is genuinely concerned with growth, 
students ought to be provided with techniques for continous 
self-appraisal, so that they may become increasingly self- 
directing in their attack on their educational problems. If 
young people are encouraged to set up individual goals that 
are really feasible and that will actually serve their life needs, 
they must be afforded ways of evaluating their progress in 
these directions. Only then will they be in a position to make 
their own best contribution of skill and talent. 

The initial question as to who the cultured are in our 
American colleges is left unanswered, primarily because each 
college must face this problem for itself and define its own 
bases of evaluation. The present results do show conclusively, 
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however, that there is no single pattern of excellence. Students 
who differ in sex, in fields of specialization, and in professional 
intentions possess quite different backgrounds and special 
talents, and wide variations also occur from class to class, and 
college to college. Individual colleges may make first steps in 
the direction of clarifying objectives by defining very carefully 
what they mean by culture and by then checking this conception 
against the thinking and behavior of their own young people. 
Instruments of the type used in the national sophomore pro- 
gram are simply devices that each institution may use in de- 
veloping an educational program suited to its resources and 
relevant to individual student and community needs. 
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HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 
the outstanding new projects in which the 
Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





On October 18 and 19 the Committee on Problems and 
Plans in Education held its fall meeting in Washington, D. C. 
The Executive Committee of the Council met the following 
day. Dean Arthur J. Klein of Ohio State University was 
elected to serve on the Problems and Plans Committee until 
the next meeting of the Council, in the place of the late Presi- 
dent L. D. Coffman. 
MEMBERSHIP 

The Executive Committee approved the following applica- 
tions for membership: 
Associate: 

American College Publicity Association 
Institutional: 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 
GRANTS 


The Executive Committee accepted the following new 
grants from the General Education Board: 


$9,675 for the American Youth Commission for a program of con- 
tacting various state legislatures to encourage the develop- 
ment of local youth programs. 
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$8,700 for the American Youth Commission for a study of youth- 
led organizations. 

$2,500 for the American Youth Commission for radio programs 
setting forth some of the findings of the Commission. 

$4,500 for the Commission on Teacher Education for an explora- 
tory study in the field of human growth and development. 

$1,500 for the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education for a 
study of the use of recordings and transcripts in general 
education. 

$7,500 for the use of the Office of Education for conferences and 
investigation in the field of education. 


Since the meeting of the Executive Committee, the Council 
has received the following new grants: 


$200,000 for the Commission on Teacher Education for support over 
a three-year period of a division on human growth and de- 
velopment and personnel. 

$120,000 for the Commission on Teacher Education for support over 
a two-year period of a cooperative field program. 

$19,000 for the Committee on Measurement and Guidance for a sur- 
vey of educational measurement. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


On January 6 and 7 the representatives of the institutions 
which are participating in the cooperative study of general 
education at the junior college level will meet in Chicago. The 
following institutions have accepted invitations to take part in 
the three-year study: 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colorado 

Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, lowa 
Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Louisville, University of, Louisville, Kentucky 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
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Mills College, Oakland, California 
Missouri State Teachers College, Northwest, Maryville, Missouri 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 

Park College, Parkville, Missouri 

Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 

Saint Catherine, College of, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio 












Several additional institutions will be included, but the total 
number is limited to twenty-two. 

George A. Works, University of Chicago, is chairman of 
the Council’s committee which will supervise the study. Other 
members are Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo; L. C. 
Emmons, Michigan State College; Raymond A. Kent, Uni- 
versity of Louisville; L. A. Pittenger, Ball State Teachers 
College; and William P. Tolley, Allegheny College. Ralph 
W. Tyler has been chosen as director of the staff. 











SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 





The grant of $19,000 to the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance will be used for a survey of educational measure- 
ment. The objectives of the study are to determine: 







1. What are the things that educators need to know about 
students if teachers are to do a superior job? 

2. What do technical workers in measurement have to offer to 
fulfill these needs? 

3. To what extent do these offerings provide answers? 

4. What needs to be done to help teachers obtain information 
which they cannot now secure relative to students? 









P. J. Rulon, Harvard University, has been chosen as the 
director of the study. He will have the assistance of an 
advisory subcommittee with Francis T. Spaulding of Harvard 
as chairman. 









CONFERENCE OF ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 





George F. Zook, president of the Council, has been au- 
thorized by the Executive Committee to call a conference of 
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representatives from a number of accrediting agencies for a 
full discussion of problems involved in the present accredit- 
ing situation. Tentative plans are being made for a meeting 
within the near future, to which will be invited representatives 
from organizations active in the professional and technical 
fields, and from the regional accrediting associations. 


STAFF 


Homer P. Rainey, who has been director of the American 
Youth Commission of the Council since 1935, has accepted the 
presidency of the University of Texas. Dr. Rainey will leave 
the Commission in the summer of 1939. Before his associa- 
tion with the Council, he was president of Bucknell University 
and Franklin College. In commenting upon Dr. Rainey’s new 
position, Dr. Zook said: 


It is fortunate that Dr. Rainey can remain with the American Youth 
Commission to the end of the present academic year, by which time it 
is expected that the major report of the Commission will have been 
completed. Thereafter special arrangements will be made to secure the 
most effective and widespread consideration of the Commission’s work. 
I am sure that the members of the American Youth Commission join 
me in expressing our deep confidence in Dr. Rainey’s ability to give the 
people of Texas a very useful and effective administration of their 
University. Our very best wishes will go with him. 


E. D. Grizzell, professor of secondary education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will be associated with the Coun- 
cil from February 1 to June 30, 1939. He will direct an 
exploratory study for the Committee on the Coordination and 
Implementation of the Findings of Educational Research. 
Dr. Grizzell has taken part in many important educational 
surveys. 

PUBLICATIONS 


The Council has recently issued several publications which 
are now being distributed: 


The American Council on Education: History and Activities, 1938-30. 


October 1938. The annual descriptive pamphlet about the Coun- 
cil. Free of charge. 
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Fellowships in Education: A Proposal, Series I, No. 6 of the Council 
Studies. November 1938. 10¢ a copy. 

This Study, prepared by a subcommittee, under the chairmanship of 
John Dale Russell, outlines a proposal for the development of a sys- 
tem of fellowships in educational research. 

College and University Business Organization, Series III, No. 13, 
Financial Advisory Service. October 1938. 10¢ a copy. 

This Study reviews types of business organization found in colleges 
with their advantages and disadvantages and suggests suitable titles 
for various business positions. 

Endowment Income and Investments, 1926-1937, Series III, No. 14, 
Financial Advisory Service. November 1938. 10¢ a copy. Brings 
up to date Study No. 8 with information on financial trends in 45 
colleges and universities. 

How to Make a Community Survey, by M. M. Chambers and How- 
ard M. Bell, Series IV, No. 2, American Youth Commission. Jan- 
uary 1939. 25¢ acopy. A report outlining methods and technique for 
local youth surveys based on Commission studies and other reports. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 
The Council has been represented by its administrative off- 
cers at the following meetings since June 1938: 


Advisory Committee to Division of Cultural Relations, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


American National Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, New 


York City 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges, Chicago, Illinois 

Cleveland Conference, Chicago, Illinois 

Educational Policies Commission, Chicago, Illinois ; 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey 

National Association of State Universities, Chicago, Illinois 

National Council of Chief State School Officers, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Works Progress Administration Appraisal Committee, Washing: 
ton, D. C. 
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